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The Study of Modern Foreign 


Languages in the Italy of 
the Past and Present 


HE inclusion of the study of modern foreign languages in the curricula 

of high schools, colleges and universities is a comparatively recent 
phenomenon. Yet language problems and their solution must have existed 
in ancient civilizations just as they do today. There is evidence that Greek 
was studied in schools in Rome and in the Latin provinces of the Roman 
Empire. We do not know, however, how, in those days, one went about 
learning a language that was not his own. It is reasonable to presume that 
some of the present-day methods employed in the study of foreign languages 
also existed in one way or another in ancient times. In other words, such 
obvious devices as residence in a foreign country and the use of native 
speakers must have been employed then as they are now. We know, for 
example, that Cato the Elder learned Greek from teacher-slaves. St. 
Augustine who lived about 400 a.p. describes, in his Confessions, a method 
for learning the Greek language which is very similar to the direct method 
in use today. During the period of Christianization and conversions, the 
missionary work that was conducted among non-Latin, non-Greek speaking 
peoples must have been based upon some conversational knowledge of 
the languages of the groups concerned. Phrase-books similar to the Glosses 
of Kassel, designed to enable Germanic students to speak vulgar Latin 
remind us very much of the present-day phrase books used by travellers 
to foreign countries and by our GI’s during the last war. But in ancient 
times there was no such thing as formal academic instruction in foreign 
languages of any sort. 

Even when great universities were founded as schools in which all the 
ordinary forms of learning were taught, foreign languages were not included 
among the subjec*> of study. And indeed there was no need for them in 
the universities, s:nce Latin was the international language used by all 
scholars. During the twelfth century Bologna had a famous school of law 
which was of great importance not only because it attracted students from 
all over Europe, but also because, as some believe, the study of Roman law 
must have aroused an interest in the study of the Latin classics, a fact 
which marks the beginning of modern education. Later, during the thir- 
teenth century, Bologna established faculties for the teaching of all the 
known branches of knowledge, e.g., faculty of arts which included rhetoric, 
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philosophy and medicine. Largely due to the generous support of ecclesias- 
tics, and to the encouragement given by such popes as Innocent III, 
Honorius III, and Gregory IX, Padua, Naples, Siena, Perugia and several 
other Italian cities and towns witnessed the foundation of Studia Generalia 
which, within a few decades, had a complete set of faculties. However, it 
must be stressed that there was no thought in those years of formal aca- 
demic study of modern foreign languages. 

This does not mean, however, that there was no interest in acquiring a 
knowledge of foreign languages. We know, indeed, that medieval Italian 
writers made widespread use of the French language. In fact the languages 
of France and Provence, because of the superior social development of the 
French courts and castles, readily diffused themselves throughout the North 
of Italy. Both French and Provencal languages were used and spoken 
only by the nobles; whereas a hybrid, known as Franco-/talian, sprang up 
for the common people, who listened to the tales of Roland and Rinaldo 
in the market-places of Italian cities. 

We know, too, that the study of Greek was well-established in Italy 
by the middle of the fifteenth century. Already, in 1396, Manuel Chry- 
soloras had been induced to fill the Greek chair at the University of Flor- 
ence, an engagement which, in the opinion of Symonds, assured the future 
of Greek erudition in Europe. Throughout the Renaissance in Italy there 
were many famous teachers and translators, such as Gemistos Plethon and 
Leonardo Bruni who aroused considerable interest in Greek learning. Several 
Greek grammars and at least one Greek-Latin dictionary were printed 
in Italy before the beginning of the sixteenth century. However, by the 
end of that century Greek almost ceased to be studied in Italy and the 
intellectual supremacy that Italy had enjoyed for almost three centuries 
was now transferred to Germany and to other Northern countries of 
Europe. 

Meanwhile, during the Renaissance French, Spanish, German and 
English were studied privately for practical purposes by travellers, bankers, 
commercial agents, and by men engaged in international affairs. It must 
be noted, however, that during the Renaissance, French was the ver- 
nacular language most popular with foreigners. We know of the existence 
of manuals that were used as early as 1530, for the teaching of French 
to Englishmen, Latinists and Spaniards; for the teaching of Italian to 
Frenchmen, Englishmen and Latinists; and for the teaching of English to 
Italians and to Latinists.’ 

The manual by John Florio, published in 1578, was entitled His firsie 


1 See, William F. J. De Jongh, Western language manuals of the Renaissance. University 
of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 1949, 46 pp. (The University of New Mexico Publications 
in Language and Literature, No. 1.) 
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Fruites, which yeelde familiar speeche, merry proverbs, wilty sentences, and 
golden sayings with which was bound up Perfect Induction to the Italian 
and English tongues. This manual, of which there is only an imperfect copy 
in the British Museum, consists mainly of simple dialogues in English and 
Italian. Florio was very much interested in the study and teaching of Italian, 
for he wrote several other texts which were very popular in those years. In 
1591, he published his Giardino di Ricreatione® which may be described as 
a collection of 6,150 proverbs, all in Italian. In that same year, 1591, Florio 
issued his Second Fruttes to be gathered of Twelve trees of diners by delightsome 
tastes to the tongues of Italian and English men.’ This text, which contained 
as an appendix Florio’s Garden of Recreation, yielding, 6,000 Italian prov- 
erbs, consists mainly of Italian and English dialogues. A few years later, 
in 1598, Florio published his A World of Wordes: a most copious and exact 
Dictionnaire in Italian and English.4 Such was his success in the teaching 
of Italian that in 1603, Florio became reader in Italian to Queen Anne, 
the wife of James I. In 1611, Florio’s dictionary was reissued as Queen 
Anna’s New World of Words’ to which he added an appendix of 73 pages 
giving the Vecessary Rules and Short Observations for the True Pronouncing 
and Speedie Learning of the Italian. A third edition published under the 
title of Vocaholario Italiano et Inglese and revised by Giovanni Torriano 
appeared in 1659, together with an English-Italian part, apparently pre- 
pared from Florio’s manuscripts. A fourth edition, in 1688, further revised 
by J. Davis, M.D., was dedicated to Maria Beatrice d’Este, the wife of 
James I], of England. 

Towards the middle of the sixteenth century, in 1548, there appeared 
an Italian grammar for French-speaking students® and a Spanish grammar 
for Italian students. This last manual by Giovanni Miranda, published in 
1567, had for a title Osservationi della Lingua Castigliana . . . divise in quatro 
libri: ne’ quali s’insegna con gran facilitad la perfetta lingua spagnuola. In 
his manual Miranda deals with the subject of Spanish grammar in minute 
detail so that it was used both as a reference grammar and a textbook for 
beginners. Miranda’s grammar was divided into four parts: the first part 
dealt with pronunciation, the definite article, nouns, adjectives and pro- 
nouns; the second part was entirely devoted to verbs; the third took up the 


* London, Woodcock. An earlier text for the teaching of Italian to Englishmen was by 
William Thomas, Principal rules of the Italian grammer [sic], with a dictionaire for the better 
understangynge of Boccace, Petrarcha, and Dante... . London, Berthelet, 1550. It is interest- 
ing to note the order in which the authors are listed. 

* London, Woodcock. 

* London, E. Blount. 

* The full title was: Queen Anna’s New World of Words or Dictionnarie of the Italian and 
English Tongues, collected and newly much augmented. London, E. Blount and W. Barret. 

° La Grammaire Italienne by an unidentified author. 
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indeclinable parts of speech; and finally, the fourth section was reserved 
to accentuation. This arrangement suggests the idea that Miranda con- 
sidered the morphology of the Spanish language as being more important 
than such topics as pronunciation. 

All these early texts for the study of modern foreign languages were 
used exclusively for private instruction, for, as has been noted, thus far 
there was no academic study of foreign languages. It was not until the end 
of the sixteenth century that the University of Siena, because of the many 
foreigners who went there to study, established a professorship in the Tus- 
can language and literature, especially designed to take care of foreign 
students. During the seventeenth century other Italian university centers 
established similar chairs for the study and teaching of the national 
language. 

With the introduction of the study of Italian in university centers, not 
only did the number of available textbooks increase, but there was a definite 
improvement in their quality. It is outside the scope of this paper to exam- 
ine in detail the various texts that were printed in those years, but I should 
like to refer briefly to the more popular and best texts. For example, in 
1660, L. Lancelot published his Nouvelle méthode pour apprendre... la 
langue italienne which proved so very popular that other editions were 
printed as late as 1804. During the first half of the eighteenth century, five 
texts on the study of Italian were published in London. The first of these 
was Degli Avverbi Italiani et altre voci, al loro uso concernenti libretto utilissimo 
a questi Inglesi che imparano la lingua italiana.’ The second text was en- 
titled The Amusing Instructer. Being a collection of fine sayings... from 
.. . Italian authors, etc.® The third manual had for its title A short explica- 
tion of such Italian words, or terms as are made use of in vocal and instrumen- 
tal musick.® The fourth bore the title of A grammar of the Italian language.” 
The fifth by an unidentified Italian master was translated from the French 
and was entitled A new method of learning the Italian tongue.” 

Along with these grammars, there appeared during the second half of 
the eighteenth century, Italian anthologies of prose and poetry that were 
chiefly designed for students of Italian. Girolamo Francesco Zanetti pub- 
lished a compilation which he called Del Novelliero Italiano.'* F. Sanseverino 
and B. C. Graillard de Granville published Le génie de la littérature ttali- 
enne. In 1773 there was published Lettere italiane di alcuni scrittori de’ 


7 London, 1722. 

8 London, 1727. 

® London, 1730. 

10 London, 1750. 

London, 1750, 366 pp. 
2 Venice and Siena, 1754. 
13 Florence, 1760. 
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secoli xv e xvi (xvi, xvit) cavate dai loro originali. Of scholarly interest is also 
the study entitled Cursory remarks on tragedy ...and on certain French 
and Italian poets. Towards the close of the century there was published 
Extracts from the works of the most celebrated Italian poets.® Other grammars 
also were published. In 1762 there appeared in Milan the third edition of 
I rudimenti della lingua italiana. Another grammar of special interest was 
entitled Grammatica italiana, o sia metodo ... per bene apprendere la lingua 
ilaliana ... opera stampata a commun vantaggio della Nazione Greca."* 

However, it is is not until the nineteenth century that the study of mod- 
ern foreign languages is introduced in high schools and assumes greater 
importance and dignity in universities. When the armies of Napoleon occu- 
pied the Italian peninsula, the study of the French language and literature 
was introduced in many lyceums and universities of Italy. In 1811, for ex- 
ample, the University of Pisa, offered a course in the French language and 
literature, in spite of the protests of a certain group of Italians. In his report 
to the government, Scopoli, the Director General of Public Instruction 
under Eugéne Beauharnais, Viceroy of Italy, wrote: ‘‘Certain individuals 
object to the introduction of the study of French in our gymnasiums because 
they fear that the study of a foreign language might banish the study, or 
corrupt the beauty of our own Italian language.”’ Scopoli was apparently 
not in sympathy with this objection for he agreed rather with a certain 
philosopher who had declared that if it were possible to learn all the mod- 
ern languages of Europe, knowledge would spread far and wide. “If the 
richness of a language,”’ Scopoli concluded, ‘‘keeps pace with its civiliza- 
tion and if, strictly speaking, there are no synonyms, the nation which 
offers the widest opportunities for acquiring a knowledge of the greatest 
number of foreign languages will be the richest in ideas and consequently 
strongest in its thoughts.’’!” 

Even in those days it was known to be difficult to evaluate the results 
in the teaching of modern languages probably because of the ease with 
which one could detect the inadequacy of both teachers and pupils. There 
was a strong belief that the modern language teacher, besides imparting a 
knowledge of the language with which he had been entrusted, had also the 
task of moulding the minds of his pupils. There were various reasons given 
in explanation of the poor results. Some educators attributed the deplorable 
condition to the fact that there was no tradition in Italy for the teaching of 
this new subject. Others, for example, the Giornale Italiano, emphasized 
that the results in the study of foreign languages frequently were not com- 


“1774, 

'S 1798. 

° 1778. 

‘Charles Dejob, L’Instruction publique en France et en Italie au dix-neuviéme siécle 
Paris, Armand Colin et Cie. no date, 455 pp. 
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mensurate with the efforts expended chiefly because of the use of unsatis- 
factory grammar texts and poor methods in the classrooms. However, 
there can be no doubt that the efforts made to spread a knowledge of the 
French language at least in the large cities of Italy proved quite successful. 
In fact, the study of the French language and literature began to be intro- 
duced in an increasing number of Italian secondary schools and universities. 

This was in accordance with the expressed wish of Napoleon whose 
aim was to establish a French lyceum in all the capitals of Europe. As 
early as 1810, Silvio Pellico, the Italian patriot of the Risorgimento, was 
teaching French in the Military Orphan Asylum of Milan; Gabriel Dépéret, 
a member of the section of moral sciences of the Academy of Turin, taught 
French literature and fine arts; P. d’Hesmivy d’Auribeau, the author of 
France Littéraire and of a tive-volume work entitled Biographie des Hommes 
Vivants (1816-1819), taught the French language and literature at Pisa. 
Some idea of d’Auribeau’s method of conducting his course may be had 
from a leatlet which was distributed to his students. This leaflet shows 
that each lesson lasted an hour and a half, the first half hour was always 
taken up with with a review of the preceding lesson, exercises in pronunci- 
ation, and grammar, after which d’Auribeau would lecture on French liter- 
ature and explain the new grammar lesson.'* 

In addition to the lyceums which were founded and administered by 
the French Government, a number of private French schools were estab- 
lished in Italy at about the same time. In 1810, Charles Rouy, through the 
columns of the Giornale Italiano announced the establishment of a French 
and Italian secondary school in Milan. A few months earlier, on September 
3, 1809, Bernardino Rossi inserted a notice in the same newspaper that he 
had started a course in English, German, French and Italian in Milan. At 
the same time, G. B. Scagliotti established a school whose object was to 
explain and expound Italian, Latin, French and English authors. As a 
further indication of the increased interest in modern foreign language study 
in Italy during the French Revolution, mention must be made of the open- 
ing in Milan, by Antoine Eyraud, of a rich reading room well supplied with 
French books. 


'S During the Napoleonic wars, professors of modern languages were appointed on the 
basis of competitive examinations. For every two Italian professors of French there was one 
Frenchman who taught his language in an Italian school. Other teachers of French in Italy 
during this period included: Antonio Orioli at Udine; Vincenzo Rebuffi at Capo d’Istria; 
Antoine Ochofer at Belluno; Giovanni Zucconi or Souchon at Treviso; Tonelli at Reggio 
Emilia; Giovanni Domenico de Majenza at Vicenza; Francesco Guazagni at Ferrara; Ar- 
cangelo Corelli at Fermo; Pierre Prégilot at Cremona; Jéréme Borgne at Brescia; Maselli at 
Modena; Carlo Bonoli at Como; Baldassare Gessi at Cesena; Agostino Lutterati at Trento; 
Emanuele N., probably a religious, at Vicenza; Berthon at Genoa; Pachoud at Casale; and 
Reynaud at Parma. 
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Along with the widespread increase in the study of foreign languages in 
Italy during the French occupation of the peninsula, there is noted an in- 
creasing supply of available texts. A very popular text for the study of 
French grammar but which was considered inadequate was one by Ange 
Goudar, a French economist, who had published La grammatica francese 
per gli Italiani, Other texts that were also in use at the time for the teaching 
of Italian to French and English speaking pupils included La philologie, 
ou les régles de la grammaire Italienne, mises dans un nouvel ordre, etc. (Ori- 
gine, avvanzamento...e stato presente della lingua italiana.'* The gate of 
the French, Italian, and Spanish unlocked by a new method of acquiring the 
accidence,”’ A selection from the Italian prose writers; with a double translation; 


for the use of students of the Italian language on the Hamiltonian system," 


Introduction to the study of the Italian language; consisting of an Italian and 
English vocabulary ... and familiar dialogues, etc.” The Handbook of gruin- 
mar for English ... and Italian students, Grammatica della lingua ilaliana 
compilata da una commissione di maestri nelle scuole municipali di Torino.” 

After the fall of Napoleon and the restorations that followed every- 
where in the peninsula, the study of modern foreign languages in Italian 
secondary schools and universities assumed even greater dignity and im- 
portance in the new curricula of study. Especially with the attainment of 
the political unification of the country under one sovereign ruler, and the 
centralization of the educational system of the country in the Ministry of 
Public Education, facilities for the study and teaching of modern foreign 
languages were to be found everywhere in Italic schools, both public 
and private. Along with the study of the classics which quite naturally 
formed the backbone of the secondary schools, the study of modern lan- 
guages received greater impetus and increasingly more attention from Ital- 
ian educators with the result that the new programs of study began to allot 
more time for the study of foreign languages. 

It appears, however, that the results achieved in the teaching of foreign 
languages were not very satisfactory. Towards the close of the nineteenth 
century, Arturo Graf, an Italian poet and critic, who at that time was 
Professor of Italian Literature at the University of Turin, warned that the 
study and teaching of Latin in the gymnasia, lyceums and universities were 
very bad, adding also that there were too many teachers of Greek and 
Latin who were ‘“‘unequal”’ to their tasks. Graf stressed the fact, however, 
that the teachers of modern languages were no better off. He wrote that 


'* Nantes and Paris, 1803, 2 parts. 

0 1826. 

** London, 1828. 

* London, 1833. 

*8 1841. 

** Turin, 1877, Biblioteca Scolastica Series. 
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modern languages were taught in the technical institutes with very poor 
criteria and with no concern other than that of imparting a practical knowl- 
edge of the language. To aggravate the problem still more, Graf charged 
that teachers of modern languages usually did not possess the culture and 
the intellectual stature of the teachers of Greek and Latin. 

The 1914 report of the Royal Commission for the Reorganization oi 
Higher Education®® which had been appointed by the Italian Ministry of 
Public Instruction, revealed that the conditions surrounding the study and 
teaching of modern foreign languages were exactly the same as they had 
been thirty years before when Arturo Graf made his charges. While the 
Commission acknowledged that there were many persons who wanted 
more modern subjects included in the curricula of secondary schools, it 
also pointed out that there were many other serious-minded persons who 
countered with the statement “let us begin first by having the right teach- 
ers.”’ The Commission chided the Italians who clamored for more foreign 
language study by reminding them that one did not go to war without 
first sharpening the swords. Recalling that the great motto of the day was 
that modern languages should be taught in the secondary schools in order 
to give students an opportunity to speak these languages, the Commission 
pointed out that in this respect the Italians were making a very grave mis- 
take. Even if one wished to disregard, for the sake of argument, that the 
secondary school was essentially a cultural institution, and even if one de- 
sired to defend modern language study on purely utilitarian grounds, the 
Commission declared that for every person who found it necessary to speak 
French or German, there were at least a hundred others who found it even 
more necessary to know how to write the language than to speak it, and at 
least a thousand more who found it more essential to know how to read a 
foreign language than either to write or speak it. The Royal Commission 
advised those who wanted to gain a speaking knowledge of the language to 
take courses at the Berlitz schools. The Commission did not object to the 
Berlitz schools nor to the school that M. Lépine had founded in Paris to 
teach foreign languages to the city police. In fact, the Commission pointed 
out that the Berlitz schools were not deceiving the public, since their 
avowed purpose was to prepare and train travelling salesmen and men and 
women who were anxious to repeat to hotel clerks and railroad stationmas- 
ters one of those scholarly dialogues that surely could not be expected to 
compete with the dialogues of Plato. 

However, the Royal Commission was emphatic in its statement that 
Italian schools should teach their pupils, first and foremost, the language 


* Ttaly-Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione. Commissione Reale per il riordinamento 
degli studi superiori. Relazioni e proposte. Parte I. Relazione generale (rel. prof. L. Ceci) ¢ 
schema delle proposte. Rome, Tipografia Operaia Romana Cooperativa, 1914, 427 pp. 
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of culture which was the language of literature. To the question “‘should 
the teaching of modern languages be practical or literary?” the Royal Com- 
mission replied without hesitation that “‘in cultural institutions it should 
be both.” Therefore, the Commission advocated the so-called eclectic 
method of teaching foreign languages which combines grammar, philology, 
translation, composition and reading with a practical knowledge of the 
language for intellectual objectives. 

The Commission complained that modern language teachers in Italian 
secondary schools lacked the necessary academic preparation with the 
result that as far as a knowledge of foreign languages and literatures was 
concerned, Italy was even then at the tail end of all civilized nations. This 
deficiency, according to the Commission, was all the more regrettable since, 
at the time, the peoples of the world had more ideas than merchandise to 
exchange. Besides, the Commission felt that the cultural isolationism of a 
country was tantamount to uncivilized seclusion in life. The Commission 
made it clear that it would not place the so-called modern division of the 
secondary schools on the same level as the classical division unless and until 
the universities were willing and able to supply well-qualified teachers. As 
it was, the Royal Commission felt that the knowledge of French or German 
acquired in all government secondary schools was about the same as that 
possessed by hotel doormen. While admitting that a practical knowledge of 
foreign languages was important, the Royal Commission insisted that a 
knowledge of the literature, history and culture of the foreign country was 
of much greater importance. 

The Commission maintained that it is not possible for students to under- 
stand the living word of Montesquieu, Goethe, or even of Plato and Horace, 
unless they also possess a spiritual knowledge of the language. Although 
French and German were then being taught in much the same way as Latin 
and Greek, the Commission pointed out that there was one fundamental 
difference between the two methods, namely, that while the results in the 
teaching of modern languages could be checked by a Frenchman or a Ger- 
man or even by the parents or the governesses of the students, Horace and 
Cicero would not be present to reveal the blunders of young school children 
or even of the teachers and professors. The Commission urged that the 
study of modern languages be raised from what it called the “depths of 
vulgar empiricism” in which it was then stagnating, to a place of high aca- 
demic dignity. 

The Commission finally made several important recommendations with 
a view to improving the quality of modern language instruction. In order to 
provide increased facilities for oral practice and conversation, the Com- 
mission urged the introduction of a system of “readers” in foreign languages 
to be chosen preferably from among natives of the foreign country whose 
language was being taught. The Commission warned the universities against 
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the hasty establishment of professorships in modern philology, for this sub- 
ject, in its broadest sense, was one that deserved to be cultivated with a 
noble mind and a serious purpose, just like any other field of knowledge 
The Commission was firm in its belief that the empiricism of language 
teachers, the improvisations of cheap amateurs, and the petty interests of 
unemployed literary men who were seeking teaching positions, had nothing 
at all to do with the main problem. The Commission concluded that the 
faculties of letters of Italian universities were then in a position to prepare 
good teachers of French and even of German and English provided, how- 
ever, that the university of the future retained its academic freedom. 

This, in brief, was the position of the study of modern foreign languages 
in Italian schools on the eve of the First World War. The events of the last 
three or four decades have drawn the Italians into even closer ties with other 
peoples and have placed on them an ever-increasing responsibility in world 
affairs. This explains, in part at least, the improvement that is noticeable 
in the quantity and quality of modern foreign language instruction in the 
high schools and universities of Italy today. 

When the Fascists took control of the government, and Mussolini 
appointed Giovanni Gentile as Minister of Education, the entire school 
system underwent drastic reforms with the net result that the position oi 
modern languages in the curriculum was made more stable, not only by 
allotting them more time in the new programs, but by devising more prac- 
tical methods of instructions.** In spite of all the recommendations that had 
been made, the fact remains that up to this time German, French and Eng- 
lish were still being taught very much as Latin and Greek were approached 
—through formal exercises in grammar and the memorizing of literary 
selections. With their reform, the Fascists placed emphasis on speaking 
and the understanding of the spoken word. To a certain extent, the news- 
paper and conversation on everyday topics supplemented the study of 
literary classics. 

In 1939, when Giuseppe Bottai, the Minister of Education, put through 
his School Charter,’ the position of modern foreign language study in the 
curricula of all types of secondary schools was greatly strengthened. A 
solid point in that reform was the introduction of the study of a second for- 
eign language in all types of higher secondary schools. At that time, Minister 
Bottai announced that even if he discounted the practical needs of life, 
which, he said, imposed a knowledge of languages, and even if he wished to 
disregard the contributions made by other peoples to the sciences and the 
arts, the truth is, he emphasized, that a humanistic culture is unthinkable 


*° On Italian education under the Fascists, see, Howard R. Marraro, Nationalism in 
Italian education. Italian Digest and News Service, New York, 1927, 161 pp., Howard R. 
Marraro, The New Education in Italy, S. F. Vanni, Inc., New York, 1936, 506 pp. 
*7 Giuseppe Bottai, La Carta della Scuola. A, Mondadori, Milan, 1939, 322 pp. 
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unless it rests on the modern world and not solely on the mere values of 
antiquity. He urged his teachers that through the study of modern lan- 
guages they should help their students to obtain a proper perspective which 
he considered essential to decipher the modern world and to enable stu- 
dents to formulate a new and fruitful conception of humanistic studies. 

Sut in order that you may have a clearer understanding of modern 
language instruction in the secondary schools and universities of Italy 
today, it is necessary that I outline briefly the present school system. On the 
completion of the fifth grade of the elementary schoo’, usually at the age 
of eleven, the Italian child may choose te continue with the elementary 
school in the so-called vocationa) . ourses until he is fourteen years of age. 
If, however, he has any idea of going on with his studies, the child, after 
passing an entrance examination, will enroll in the middle school (the 
scuola media inferiore) which is a lower secondary school with a three-year 
course of study for children from 11 to 13 years of age, inclusive.”® 

It is the object of the middle school to orient the pupils in their choice 
of later studies. This orientation is absolutely necessary in view of the fact 
that there are at least eight distinct types of secondary schools in which 
children may continue with their studies. These are: the classical gymna- 
sium lyceum, the scientific lyceum, the higher technical institutes of com- 
merce, industry, agriculture, the nautical institute, the institute for geo- 
metricians, all with five-year curricula, and finally the higher normal insti- 
tute offering a four-year course of study. These institutions serve a specific 
purpose and prepare students either for admission to the severa! university 
faculties or for the exercise of certain professions. The most important 
change introduced in the middle school since the end of World War II is 
the introduction of the study of a modern language to which a total of six 
hours are devoted in the second and third years of the course. The program 
includes pronunciation, grammar, reading, translation, dictation, morphol- 
ogy, and syntax.”® 

At the end of the third year, students are required to pass both a written 
and oral examination in the language studied.*® In the written examination 
which lasts three hours, the use of a vocabulary is permitted. The test usu- 
ally consists of a translation into the foreign language of a simple passage 
from an Italian author. Besides memory work, the oral examination includes 
the writing of simple sentences under dictation on the blackboard, reading 
and explanation of a passage from a modern author and oral translation 
from the Italian of sentences dealing with familiar topics. 


** Howard R. Marraro, The secondary school in liberated Italy. The Educational Forum, 
November, 1945, 75-91. 

** Howard R. Marraro, The New Italian middle school. School Life: Official journal of 
the United States Office of Education. Washington, D. C. December, 1941, XXVII, 81-82. 

* The information on the programs of study in all types of secondary schools is derived 
from the official publications issued by the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
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Upon the completion of the middle school, students may continue in 
the two-year classical gymnasium with the traditional programs of the clas- 
sical school. Its aim is to introduce the student to a world of culture that is 
essentially humanistic; all the subjects of study help to mould the minds 
of children and quicken and enliven their thought and imagination. The 
satisfactory completion of the two-year course of study in the gymnasium 
admits a student to the classical] lyceum. Four hours per week are devoted 
to the study of a foreign language and literature in each of the two years of 
the gymnasium. The work in foreign language includes oral conversation 
and composition, themes, dictation, oral and written translations, both 
literal and free. The programs also prescribe readings from ancient and mod- 
ern authors, selected both for their excellence and interest they hold for 
young children. Besides stressing the historical importance of the authors 
selected, teachers are required to use the foreign language in class con- 
stantly, and encourage their students to do the same, especially in the last 
year of the gymnasium. 

The modern language examination for admission to the first year of the 
classical lyceum also consists of written and oral tests. The written test 
includes writing from dictation of a connected prose passage of about ten 
printed lines and translation from the Italian of a modern prose passage. 
The written test lasts four and a half hours of which half an hour is for the 
dictation, including the reading aloud of the passage by the examiner before 
dictating it; and four hours for the translation of the Italian passage into 
the foreign language. The oral test consists of three parts; as follows: (1) 
Reading and translation of, and comment on, a prose passage or poem 
selected by the Commission from an anthology devoted to the more repre- 
sentative authors from the beginnings of the XIX century; (2) Exposition 
of a literary work selected from among those submitted by the candidate, 
who is required to have read at least two long works, or, more than two 
short works; (3) Conversation in the foreign language on a familiar subject. 

The program makes it clear that the foreign language examination must 
reveal that the pupil has a practical knowledge of the language and of sev- 
eral authors. 

In the classical lyceum proper, which offers a three-year course of study 
and which admits pupils to all university faculties and higher institutes, 
there is no - idy of modern foreign languages. But in the last two years of 
the course, teachers of Italian are urged to fill a deplorable gap in the cul- 
tural background of their students, and this they can do by a study of for- 
eign literatures. To accomplish this aim the present curriculum prescribes 
that at least one hour a week of the course in Italian literature must be 
devoted to the study of foreign literatures, particularly the French, German, 
Russian, English and American. The suggested curriculum covers a wide 
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period from the Chanson de geste to the works of Moliére, Balzac, Victor 
Hugo, Stendahl, Flaubert and Maupassant; from the Nibeiungen, Herman 
and Dorothea to Faust, Goethe, Schiller and the lyrics of Heine; from Gogol 
to Tolstoi, Dostoevski and Gorki; from Shakespeare to Dickens and to the 
great lyrical poets of the nineteenth century; from Emerson to Poe and 
Melville. In other words, in connection with the study of Italian literature, 
students are required to read the masterpieces of foreign literatures, copies 
of which, according to the official regulations, must be made available in 
the school library. 

In general, the program of studies in the scientific lyceum is similar to 
that of the classical lyceum. However, the scientific lyceum differs in at 
least two important respects from the classical lyceum in that the scientific 
lyceum devotes much more time to modern languages and to the pure and 
applied sciences than the classical lyceum. During the five years of its course 
the scientific lyceum provides a total of seventeen hours per week to modern 
languages and literatures which is more than the time allotted to foreign 
language study by any other type of secondary school. The modern language 
programs of the scientific lyceum prescribe reading, exercises in translation, 
dictation, composition and conversation. Besides studying a comprehen- 
sive anthology that includes authors from the beginning of the foreign 
literature to the present day, students are required to read at least one 
complete work of at least two major authors. The course also aims to intro- 
duce students to a history of the literature of the country whose language 
they study. The instructor is urged to use the foreign language exclusively 
in class and he should encourage his students to do the same. In the last 
year of the scientific lyceum, the teacher is asked to guide his students in 
acquiring a knowledge of the masterpieces of foreign literatures. 

The maturity examination that students take before graduating from 
the scientific lyceum consists of written and oral tests. The written test 
which lasts four hours, includes translation from the Italian into the foreign 
language of a prose passage taken from a contemporary writer. The oral 
test is divided into three parts, as follows: 1, Rapid reading and explanation 
of a passage selected by the Examining Commission from a work in the 
language studied; 2, The candidate must show that he has read the original 
text of a work or a number of selections from a work chosen by him from 
among the following authors: 

For French: twenty-six representative authors including Rabelais, 
Montaigne, Corneille, La Fontaine, Molitre, Racine, Montesquieu, Hugo, 
etc. 

For Spanish: eighteen representative authors including Luis de Leén, 
Santa Teresa, Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Calderén, Espronceda, Galdés, 
Valera, Ibdiiez, etc. 
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For German: twenty-three representative authors including Lessing, 
Goethe, Schiller, Grimm, Heine, Wagner, Nietzsche, F. G. Weber, Haupt- 
mann, etc. 

For English: the following representative authors: Shakespeare, Milton, 
Defoe, Swift, Sterne, Macpherson, Burns, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Scott, Moore, Carlyle, Dickens, Macaulay, Browning, 
Tennyson, Emerson, Kipling, Wiseman, Longfellow, Whitman, Poe, New- 
man. 

The third part of the oral test consists of a discussion in the foreign 
language on literary history or on subjects of general culture. The candidate 
is required to know the main points in the historical and aesthetic develop- 
ment of the literature of the language. 

In the scientific lyceum the examination in a foreign language presup- 
poses not only a knowledge of grammar and vocabulary, but the ability to 
discuss the content of a literary work. The candidate must show that he has 
read the original work and not an Italian translation of it. The conversa- 
tion does not consist merely of a simple summary of the work, but refers 
to the characters and episodes, and in general, to the special artistic charac- 
teristics of the text. Both in this discussion and in the brief conversation 
on the literary history which presupposes a general knowledge of the main 
points and of the major authors, the candidate must above all show how 
the author under discussion is representative of his country. 

In the higher normal institute which prepares students to become ele- 
mentary school teachers, the study of a foreign language includes conversa- 
tion, oral and written composition, recitation of poems from memory, 
dictation and translation. Students also read selected passages from the 
major authors with the object of acquiring a knowledge of the development 
of the civilization and culture of the country whose language they have 
studied. 

The technical institutes, to which students are admitted from the middle 
school, lead to various specializations in commerce, industry, agriculture, 
marine and surveying, each with a five-year course of study. Generally 
speaking, the first two years of all technical institutes are devoted to cul- 
tural subjects, e.g., Italian, history, mathematics, modern languages, phys- 
ics, chemistry, economic geography, etc. The last three years of the course 
are almost entirely devoted to professional and vocational courses. During 
the first two years, all types of technical institutes provide adequate facili- 
ties for the teaching of foreign languages. 

In the technical commercial institutes four hours are devoted to the 
study of French and twelve hours to English. The course in French includes 
reading and commercial correspondence. Students are required to read 
and translate works of foreign authors dealing with the commerce and 
industry of the country whose language is being studied. Some time is also 
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devoted to commercial terminology and phraseology. The modern language 
program also includes simple conversation between pupils and teachers on 
school, business and domestic topics. Pupils are also required to write origi- 
nal business letters on assigned topics. The course in English stresses pro- 
nunciation, morphology, syntax and translation from English into Italian 
and vice versa. Students are required to read simple passages from modern 
English authors. 

The aim of the modern foreign language program in the technical indus- 
trial institute is to make students more proficient in the use of the language 
and in technical terms. The choice of the foreign language is determined by 
the needs of the profession. Whatever be the language chosen, the work 
comprises a study of morphology, syntax, dictation, reading, conversation 
and translation. The stress seems to be on the practical use of the language 
and the special study of technical terminology. Besides translation and 
writing of commercial letters and brief reports, the class work also includes 
reading of foreign magazines and technical journals. 

In the technical agricultural institutes seven hours are devoted to Eng- 
lish and five to French. The study of these two languages is directed along 
practical lines in accordance with the general aims of the profession. The 
course in both English and French includes pronunciation, reading, trans- 
lation from English or French into Italian and vice versa, dictation, mor- 
phology, grammar, syntax, composition, and conversation and oral prac- 
tice. 

In the technical nautical institutes fifteen hours are assigned to English 
and nine hours to French. Here, again, the aim of the courses is to impart 
a practical knowledge of both languages. The work, therefore, includes 
pronunciation, reading, translation from English or French into Italian and 
vice versa, grammar, morphology, syntax, composition, dictation and con- 
versation. 

The chart on the following page summarizes the present status of the 
study of modern foreign languages in the secondary schools of Italy. 

Italian universities and institutions of higher learning provide ample 
iacilities and opportunities for the further study of modern foreign languages 
and literatures and for the training of modern language teachers in second- 
ary schools.*' Several university faculties award degrees in the field of mod- 
ern languages and literatures for prospective teachers of foreign languages 
and other specialists. The Faculty of Pedagogy (Facoltd di Magistero) awards 
three degrees with language specializations: first, the degree in literary 
subjects; second, the degree in foreign languages; third, the degree in peda- 


‘i " Italy—Regio Decreto 30 settembre 1938, No. 1652. Disposizioni sull’ordinamento 
didattico universitario. Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno a’Italia. Supplemento Ordinario. Oct. 29, 
1938, 32 pp. See also, R. Giannarelli and E. Leonardi, L’Istruzione Universitaria e pre-uni- 
versitaria in Italia e all’estero. Florence, Le Monnier, 1949, 413 pp. 
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gogy. The faculty of letters and philosophy awards a degree in letters with 
some foreign language study as a prerequisite. Candidates for the degree in 
philosophy may choose a course in foreign language and literature from 
among the elective courses. The faculty of economics and commerce (the 
Ca Foscari) of Venice, the Bocconi Commercial University of Milan and 
the Oriental Institute of Naples also award degrees in foreign languages 
and literatures. 

The degree in literary subjects is awarded by the Faculty of Pedagogy 
after a four-year course of studies. Besides competitive tests, the requirt 
ments for admission include graduation from a normal institute. The cur 
riculum calls for the satisfactory completion of seven prescribed courses, 4S 
follows: (1) a three-year course in Italian language and literature; (2) 4 
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three-year course in Latin language and literature; (3) a three-year course 
in history; (4) a three-year course in geography; (5) pedagogy; (6) history 
of philosophy; (7) a two-year course in a modern language and literature. 
The six elective subjects include: Latin grammar, Romance philology, 
Germanic philology, public law and school legislation, history of medieval 
and modern art, and the biology of human races. In order to be admitted 
to the final degree examination students must have passed successfully 
the examinations in all the prescribed courses and in at least four of the 
elective subjects. 

The degree in foreign languages and literatures, awarded by the Faculty 
of Pedagogy, may be obtained after a four-year course of study. Candidates 
for admission must possess the teacher’s diploma from a higher normal insti- 
tute, or the diploma from the Scuola Civica Regina Margherita of Genoa, 
or from the Scuola Civica Alessandro Manzoni of Milan. In addition, ad- 
mission is based on competitive tests. The ten prescribed subjects for this 
degree are: (1) a two-year course in Italian language and literature; (2) 
a two-year course in Latin language and literature; (3) French language and 
literature; (4) German language and literature (5) English language and 
literature; (6) Spanish language and literature; (7) Romance philology; (8) 
Germanic philology; (9) a two-year course in history; and (10) geography. 
The elective subjects are history of philosophy, philosophy, pedagogy and 
history of medieval and modern art. In order to graduate with a degree in 
foreign languages and literatures a student is required to have pursued 
courses for all the four years in the major foreign language he has chosen 
and for two years, in the second foreign language. If, in addition, he also 
offers a third foreign language for two years, the student need offer one less 
elective subject for graduation. 

For the degree in pedagogy, which is also awarded by the Faculty of 
Pedagogy, the student is required to complete satisfactorily a two-year 
course in the modern language and literature he has chosen. Besides the 
six prescribed courses which all students must complete, the curriculum 
provides for six elective subjects including courses in Romance and Ger- 
manic philology. To be admitted to the final degree examination, a stu- 
dent is required to pass examinations in all the prescribed courses and in 
at least four out of the six elective subjects. 

The degree in letters is awarded by the Faculty of Letters in either classi- 
cal or modern studies. In either case the course lasts four years. In the more 
important university centers, the elective courses include a wide variety of 
courses in modern European, African and Asiatic languages, literatures and 
philology. In Rome, for example, courses are offered in modern Ayrian lan- 
guages of India (Hindustan and Bengalese), in the languages and literatures 
of Persia, Armenia, Turkey, Syria, Arabia, France, Germany, England, 
Spain, Portugal, Modern Greece, Rumania, Russia, Poland, Bulgaria, 
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Hungary, Albania, China and Japan. In addition, there are courses in 
Iranian philology, Hebrew and comparative semitic languages, Lybian- 
Berber philology and antiquity, Abyssinian history and language, Ethiopian 
history and institutions, Semitic languages and literatures of East Africa, 
non-semitic languages and literatures of East Africa, Byzantine philology, 


Germanic philology and Slavic philology. 


The degree in foreign languages and literatures is awarded by the 
The degr foreign languag nd literatures is awarded by t! 
Higher Institute of Economics and Commerce of Venice after a course oi 


study lasting four years. To be admitted to the Institute students must 
possess the diploma of either the classical or the scientific lyceum or hold 
the license of teacher. All students are required to pass the following 
ten prescribed courses: (1) a two-year course in Italian language and liter- 
ature; (2) a two-year course in Latin language and literature; (3) French 
language and literature; (4) German language and literature; (5) English 
language and literature; (6) Spanish language and literature; (7) Romance 
philology; (8) Germanic philology; (9) a two-year course in history; (1! 
geography. The elective subjects include history of philosophy, philosophy, 
pedagogy, Russian language and literature, and Serbo-Croatian language 
All candidates are required to study for all the four years the foreign lan- 
guage in which they wish to specialize, and for two years a second and third 
foreign language. If they study a third foreign language, students need offer 
one subject less among the elective courses. To be admitted to the final de- 
gree examination, candidates must pass successfully the examinations in all 
the required subjects and in at least three among the elective subjects. 

The Oriental Institute of Naples, founded in 1727, awards a diploma in 
modern languages after a course of three or four years. It also awards a 
diploma of interpreter also after a course of three or four years, one of which 
must be spent in the foreign country. The curriculum at the Oriental Insti- 
tute is rich and varied, and includes courses in Amaric, Turkish, Berber, 
Tigrin, Persian, Modern Greek language and literature, Japanese, French 
language and literature, Spanish language and literature, Latin language 
and literature, Islamic institutions, African ethnography, Abyssinian insti- 
tutions, colonial geography, political, administrative and judicial organi- 
zation of the colonies, Arabian language (literary and dialects), Chinese 
language, Albanian language, Russian language and literature, history 0 
colonization, colonial hygiene, history of Catholic missions in the Orient. 

The higher institutes of economic and commercial sciences, of which 
there are eleven scattered throughout Italy, confer the degree of doctor in 
economic and commercial sciences after a four-year course of study. As fat 
as modern language study is concerned, the program usually includes 
courses in English, French, German, Spanish, Albanian, Arabian, Russian, 
Portuguese. Students select the language or languages which they expect t0 
use after graduation. 
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The Scuola Normale Superiore of Pisa prepares students for the uni- 
versity degrees in literary subjects, philosophy and the sciences. Graduates 
of this institution usually qualify for teaching positions in secondary schools 
and universities. Courses in French and in either English or German lan- 
guages and literatures are required for graduation. The School itself awards 
a diploma and a certificate of studies to students who have passed the uni- 
versity and the School’s examinations and whose theses are adjudged 
worthy of publication. 

This brief sketch on the study and teaching of modern foreign languages 
would be incomplete without some reference to the special short-term 
courses for foreigners offered at various university centers. Florence, Rome, 
Siena and other cities have established courses in the Italian language, 
literature, art and culture for foreign students. In this connection special 
mention must be made of the University for Foreigners in Perugia, founded 
in 1925. Its object is to spread a knowledge of Italy in all its past and present 
manifestations: language, literature, figurative arts, music, history, customs, 
pol:tical, cultural and economic institutions. The University is open from 
April to December of each year to foreigners of all nationalities. Each 
session lasts three months and courses are offered on the elementary, inter- 
mediate and advanced levels. Students who complete the advanced culture 
course satisfactorily receive a diploma which qualifies them to teach the 
Italian language in foreign countries. 

Before concluding I wish to draw certain comparisons between the 
quality of instruction in modern languages and literatures in Italy and in 
the United States even though I realize fully that it is difficult to do so 
largely because we do not have any standarized tests on which to base such 
a comparison. Besides, it would not mean very much, not only because of 
the difference in the time devoted to modern foreign languages in the two 
countries, but also because of the greater importance given to modern for- 
eign language study in Italian schools than we do in ours. For example, in 
Italy a student has the opportunity to begin his study of the language when 
he enters the second year of the scuola media at about the age of twelve. 
While there is a somewhat similar opportunity in the United States in 
many junior high schools, most pupils do not take any more than two or 
three years of a modern foreign language—barely enough to satisfy a re- 
quirement. Since modern language courses in high schools are often elective 
and as elementary courses in modern foreign languages are also given in 
liberal arts colleges, students in the United States may postpone the study 
of a foreign language until after they enter college. This is not possible in 
Italy, where admission to all university faculties is based upon a thorough 
training in at least one modern language, such as given in the scuola media 
and in the gymasiums and lyceums. In other words, in the Italian scheme 
of education, the study of modern foreign languages is sufficiently long not 
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only to give the average student a good command of at least one foreign 
tongue, but also an understanding of the culture and civilization of the 
foreign people. If we compare the time devoted to modern foreign language 
study in Italian schools with that given in American high schools, the 
advantage of the Italian system becomes apparent. Then, too, there are 
important differences in the number and nature of the courses, in grammar, 
composition, conversation, literature and history of the language offered in 
the two countries. In some of our American schools these courses are of the 
highest quality, while in others they are very poor. In Italy, however, a 
student begins his preparation for admission to a university on the basis 
of a fairly comprehensive study of the language during his secondary school 
course. In the scientific lyceum, especially, there is much time devoted to 
the study of the modern foreign language from philological, literary and 
practical points of view. In other words, the Italian system makes it possible 
for students to attain a wider scope in the study of languages. For example, 
a student must not only have a practical knowledge of the foreign language 
and literature, but he must also have a good knowledge of the foreign coun- 
try, its history, geography, religious and political institutions, and he must 
also be able to relate all this information with his knowledge of the corre- 
sponding institutions in Italy. 

There is another point of difference in the two systems which should 
be pointed out. Italian boys and girls in secondary schools study much 
more seriously than most boys and girls in America do. Italian pupils have 
developed a reverence for cultural training which is seldom to be found 
among American students. The Italian secondary schools, especially the 
ginnasio-liceo, are almost exclusively centers for intellectual training. There 
are no such things as clubs, sports and extra-curricular activities. This may 
be good or bad depending on the objectives we seek to attain. But there is 
no doubt that, for a variety of reasons, Italian secondary school pupils, in 
general, achieve much more in such subjects as Latin, the classics, mathe- 
matics, philosophy, history, and modern languages than do the American 
students. In Italy most, if not all, modern foreign language teachers are 
university graduates and they set high academic standards of cultural 
training. In contrast to this, here in America we note a wide discrepancy in 
the preparation of modern foreign language teachers. The majority of them 
receive all their training in the undergraduate college. It is true that some 
teachers supplement this training with summer session courses and that 
others do a varying amount of graduate work but the simple fact remains 
that only a very small percentage hold a Master’s degree, and a negligible 
number the Ph.D. degree. 

Teachers with such an inadequate preparation obviously are not pre- 
pared to give students in our high schools and colleges as good a command 
of the language as is given in Italian secondary schools, even if they were 
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not further hindered by having such a short time, often only two or three 
years, in which to give this preparation. 

There is still another obstacle that stands in the way of getting satis- 
factory foreign language instruction in American secondary schools. I refer 
to the rapid turnover in the teaching staff. In Italy, most teachers go into 
the teaching profession as a life work. In America many foreign language 
teachers in our high schools remain in the profession of teaching only until 
a better position is available to them. To aggravate further the situation, 
in America the teaching of modern languages is often combined with the 
teaching of other subjects, such as history, or English. Teachers in Italian 
secondary schools have the advantage here in that they are usually ex- 
pected to teach only the language in which they have specialized and in 
which they have qualified by strict competitive examinations. The net 
result is that students in American high schools and colleges frequently 
attain only a most superficial knowledge of foreign civilizations, an inade- 
quate reading knowledge, and scarcely any command of the oral language. 

During the recent World War, American educators were shocked to 
hear about the glaring inability or unwillingness, or both, of our soldiers 
to learn the elements of foreign languages. To those of us who are in the 
field of modern. foreign language teaching, the news proved once again the 
mistake our educators have made in discouraging high school and college 
students from studying modern foreign languages while at school. The fault 
did not lie entirely with our soldiers. The blame falls directly on the 
shoulders of our high school principals and college deans and educators who, 
in the last two decades or more, have done everything possible to discourage 
the study of modern foreign languages. If our soldiers had been encouraged 
to study foreign languages when they were in high school or college, if they 
had had the opportunity to continue their study of these languages for 
any length of time, our boys would have been able not only to read, write 
and speak the language, but, what is more important, they would have 
been able to understand better than they apparently did, the mind and 
culture of the peoples with whom they came in contact. That a knowl- 
edge of modern foreign languages is desirable cannot now be denied in view 
of our experiences in the late conflict and of our postwar plans and national 
policy. 

Of course, much of the blame for the poor results attained in America 
in the teaching of foreign languages falls on the quality of the teachers and 
on the methods employed. It is quite obvious that any attempt to teach 
4 modern language by one of the quick and rapid methods the war created 
is doomed to dismal failure. A modern language, if it is to be learned well, 
requires much patient, prolonged and diligent study. It cannot be learned in 
a hurry, regardless of the method used. However, the mechanical devices 
that are becoming increasingly more popular in some of our colleges will no 
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doubt help in accelerating the process of learning the oral and conversa- 
tional phases of foreign language study. 

I am now convinced that one of the lessons the late War taught us is 
that the study of languages must be given a position of importance in the 
curricula of our high schools and colleges and that more time, better 
methods and more efficient teachers must be used if we are to achieve satis- 
factory results. Unless this is done it is futile to talk of international under- 
standing and collaboration in the postwar world. 

Italians seem to appreciate more fully than we do the fact that foreign 
languages do contribute to the humanizing influence of a liberal education 
with the result that a graduate of a secondary school is frequently able to 
make direct contact with the culture and science of at least one foreign 
country and the people who live in it. In other words, Italians know that a 
knowledge of a foreign language, literature and culture is fundamental to 
an understanding of the thought of another people and to the communica- 
tion of their own to others. This competence will certainly be important to 
any educated person, Italian or non-Italian who expects to qualify for some 
form of leadership in the world today. 

Many of the difficulties in modern foreign language study in American 
high schools and colleges are due to the fact that we have lost sight of its 
two main purposes: namely, first, what the late President Butler of Colum- 
bia called “its contribution to the humanizing influence of a liberal educa- 
tion’’; and second, making it possible for the college graduate to understand 
the culture, science and institutions of foreign countries. We cannot under- 
stand the thought of another people, nor will they understand our own 
unless we possess a reading and speaking knowledge of each other’s lan- 
guage. This we have not been able to do in this country for the reasons | 
have outlined above. In Italy these desiderata have been achieved to a far 
greater extent than we have in this country. Yet there can be no doubt that 
we cannot expect our college graduates to assume a position of leadership 
in the modern world without some competence in foreign languages and 
cultures. 

Howarp R. MARRARO 
Columbia University 











Effective Preparation for Graduate 
Language Requirements’ 


N THE last twenty-five years a new situation has been developing in 

the technological schools of this country. Foreign language study in 
high school has diminished and the advisors in many schools now suggest, 
to students who seem to have a bent for science or engineering, that other 
subjects will be more valuable to them in college than language. To be sure, 
n the few schools where German is taught, this is still recommended for 
physics and chemistry majors. The result of this trend is that an increasing 
fraction of our college students have no background of experience in lan- 
guage study. 

lor the average college undergraduate in the engineering courses there 
probably is no point at which he feels the need of a foreign language. In his 
reading he may find references to articles in German or French or even Rus- 
sian, but he can do satisfactory work in his required subjects without con- 
sulting any foreign sources in the original language. The science courses at 
M.I.T. such as chemistry, physics, mathematics and biology require stu- 
dents to take a year of French if they have had German, those who have 
had no German before entering to take one year of that. Chemical Engineer- 
ing stands out as the exception among the engineering courses in that 
it requires of its students one semester of language, either German, or if 
they have had German, Russian. Many of these students resent being forced 
by fiat to study foreign languages and they are quite likely to place them 
on a low level in the order of their preoccupations, spending their major 
effort in the preparation of what they consider more practical subjects, 
since they discern no clear relationship between their language courses and 
their professional training. 

The attitude of the average undergraduate toward foreign language 
study is similar to his attitude toward the study of English, history and 
other humanities. I have said average; perhaps I should have said below 
average, for most gratifying exceptions immediately come to mind, men 
and women who approach the humanities with enthusiasm, enjoying the 
opening up of new avenues of thought and experience, entirely apart from 
their professional aims. 


* Delivered before a joint meeting of the Division of Chemical Literature and the Division 
of Chemical Education of the American Chemical Society in Atlantic City, Sept. 19, 1949. 
Published by special permission of the American Chemical Society. 
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It is not primarily the problem of languages in the undergraduate 
years which is under discussion, but there is one aspect of this question 
which may be mentioned before passing on to the problem of languages for 
the graduate student. This is worthy of consideration now only because it 
applies equally well at both levels and because it is important to the large 
body of our students who do not go on to graduate work. A thorough knowl- 
edge of English is an essential tool for our students. The ability to read 
technical material in a foreign language is another tool which is a desirable 
adjunct to it. But there is another advantage to be gained from foreign 
language study which certainly outweighs its use as a tool in importance. 

This advantage is something which has been called its value in general 
training. Recently, in a distinguished report, it was indicated that the pri- 
mary value of foreign language study was to give a better understanding of 
English. A well-known chemist and linguist recently wrote: ‘The contri- 
bution which language study can make to acquiring skill in expression is a 
matter of no small importance.’” 

May we go a little deeper into the nature of the contribution which 
foreign language study can make to the mastery of one’s own language? 
One of the reasons why people fail to achieve a complete command of their 
own tongue is that their whole experience in childhood and youth has led 
them to stand somewhat in awe of it. Their language becomes a sort of 
religion; its structure is dogma and its vocabulary, surrounded by an aura 
of connotations. Generation after generation of grammarians have made 
themselves the high priests of a cult which emphasizes the purity of this 
sort of ecto-plasmic entity which we call our mother tongue. 

It is my contention that study of a foreign language can break down 
this subjective, superstitious attitude and reveal to all of us that language, 
our own or any other, is nothing but a means to an end, a medium of ex- 
pression. There is nothing sacred or holy about it. It is a tool whose ca- 
pabilities and limitations we must understand in order to derive the greatest 
service from it. Other languages have different means of expression, dif- 
ferent capabilities, different limitations from English. When a student 
reads material written in a foreign language, he may find for the first time 
that there are other ways to express thoughts which previously seemed to 
have crystallized into their one ultimate form of expression in English. To 
say it more simply, the foreign language is a new tool. It is a tool which 
serves millions of people well; and sometimes, oh heresy!, it may give 4 
clearer or more concise expression to an idea than can be found in English. 
Think of those fine long compound nouns in German and how you can 
trace down the exact nature of the thing designated by the roots which go 
into making up the word, or the clear precision that is traditional in French 
scientific writing. 


' Prof. J. W. Perry of M.I.T., ina letter to the author. 
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It is a common experience that learning a third language is relatively 
easier when one has studied a second. This is because we have lost our 
superstitious awe of language and have become objective in relation to it. 
We have learned that patterns of expression are not fixed and unique but 
fluid and multiple. This objectivity with respect to language is one great 
contribution which language study can make to the student’s future. 
Along with objectivity goes a feeling for the relativity of language. What is 
more provincial than the feeling that people who speak with a different 
accent, coming from a different part of the country, are somehow just a 
little inferior? How common and how vicious on the international scale is 
the feeling that people who speak and write in some other language than 
ours are somehow not so intelligent and not so competent as Americans. 

May we not compare the choice of a language in which to express ideas 
to the choice of units in which to express a particular scientific relationship. 
We know that it is sometimes more convenient to express something in foot- 
pounds-seconds and sometimes more convenient in centimeter-gram-seconds. 
It’s a nuisance to translate back and forth from one set of units to the other, 
just as it is to translate from one language to another. But in general 
any statement you can make using one set of units can be made in another 
set of units with equal accuracy, though not always with equal ease. Exactly 
the same thing is true of different languages. There is nothing like studying 
a second language to make one realize that our language, too, is a set of 
units, that words are only arbitrary symbols chosen to represent ideas and 
their relations. This new attitude toward language is the great contribu- 
tion which foreign language study may make to the equipment of under- 
graduates and graduate students. It is not always easy, even with the aid 
of foreign language study, to get students to take that step by which 
they stand off and look at their own language objectively; but another lan- 
guage does provide them with a platform on which to stand in order to see 
their language in perspective, just as astronomy first provided men with 
platforms on which to stand and look at the earth in perspective. 


In the graduate school foreign language as a key to the technical litera- 
ture of other nations assumes a position of primary importance. It is almost 
universally recognized that in order to do advanced research in any field 
of science or engineering students need a knowledge of one or more foreign 
languages. In some courses and in some schools candidates for the master’s 
degree are required to prove that they can read technical literature in at 
least one foreign language in their own field; for the doctor’s degree many 
schools require two languages. There is no need to labor the question of 
the importance and extent of literature on chemistry, mathematics, and 
physics not only in German, but in French and Russian as well. This is so 
well recognized that these students usually enter graduate school better 
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prepared in language than most others. Yet even here it is the exceptional] 
man who is able to consult foreign sources in two languages. This situation, 
as I mentioned above, is relatively new. Thirty years ago many of our 
scientists had studied abroad. Then came a period when the importance of 
foreign contributions was frequently underestimated. Foreign language 
study reached a low point in our technical schools a few vears ago, but there 
now seems to be a renewed interest which is all the more creditable since 
American science and technology hold such a dominant place in the world 
today. 

The recognition of the importance of foreign language to research, and 
resulting widespread foreign language requirements for the doctor’s degree 
raise a question which, as I have already mentioned, is becoming increas- 
ingly acute with the decrease of language preparation on the part of our 
students. How can a doctoral candidate spare time from his science and 
professional courses to learn two languages sufficiently to read technical 
material? Or, even more difficult, how can he gain the complete mastery of 
one language which was recommended a few years ago in ‘“‘A Manual of 
Graduate Study in Engineering”’ by the Committee on Graduate Study of 
the SPEE, in the Journal of Engineering Education? 

Enormously complicating the problem of learning language is the 
diversity of standards for a reading knowledge. Graduate language require- 
ments are variously interpreted and administered, sometimes by the foreign 
language department, sometimes by the individual student’s major pro- 
fessor or department, sometimes by a collaboration of both departments— 
hence by men ranging from language teachers to foreign-born professors of 
technical subjects, and some who find the job a tedious waste of time. It is 
therefore not surprising that standards of attainment should be equally 
various, not only as between different institutions but even from depart- 
ment to department at a single school. This situation is attested by the 
fact that any graduate school is willing to accept from another recognized 
graduate school the transfer of course credits, but not the certification of 
“reading knowledge.” The transfer student must, to his annoyance, pass 
another test of his reading ability. The required level of attainment may 
be higher or lower than before, depending on the examiner. The present 
Dean of a large middle-western college relates that he was expected to 
demonstrate his ‘treading knowledge” by reading aloud in French to a 
venerable professor of that language. As the future Dean had never heard 


2 June 1945, Vol. 35, No. 10—I assume that ease in handling the language orally in addi- 
tion to reading ability is implied in the recommendation, “that one foreign language used pur- 
posefully by the student in his major field of study be considered equally acceptable to a 
superficial reading knowledge of two foreign languages.” Such an interpretation involves a skill 
in foreign language roughly equivalent to that possessed by the language major in a liberal arts 
college. 
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a word of spoken French, his pronunciation was unintelligible and he was 
promptly failed. Knowing that the old professor was about to be retired, he 
waited six months and then presented himself tothe new examiner. The latter 
required only a written translation; this test was passed easily. 

The written examination itself may mean all things to the people con- 
cerned. Should the student be allowed the use of a dictionary? Should a 
time limit be imposed to test speed of comprehension? Should the subject 
matter be strictly confined to the student’s special field? Or should the stu- 
dent of embryology be expected to comprehend a passage on the history of 
medicine or even the writings of Voltaire? Must the translation be in good 
English, with correct spelling and a close observance of idioms and tenses, or 
is an approximation of the general content to be considered adequate? And 
how good is good English? 

This question of standards of attainment to be imposed for the meeting 
of the reading requirement is one which deserves study. Everyone would 
benefit if an acceptable definition of ‘‘reading knowledge” in a foreign 
language could be worked out and if uniform standards of achievement the 
country over could be set up for the meeting of the reading knowledge re- 
quirement. But that is a separate phase of the matter which is outside the 
scope of the present paper. 

Let us turn to individual schools. In any one department the require- 
ments are usually relatively uniform and the standards imposed for meeting 
them can be ascertained by questioning of previous candidates. Given 
known standards, how can the student prepare to meet them? 

In most liberal arts colleges and universities, and in some technological 
schools, the language departments feel no responsibility for aiding graduate 
students in preparing for reading requirements. This is particularly true 
where the language department does not administer these requirements. On 
the other hand, these language departments are often severely criticized 
by professors in other fields and by graduate students, who are the next 
generation of professors, for their failure to give effective assistance of this 
kind. Also, in a sort of illogical transfer of stigma, they may be blamed for 
the chaotic condition of standards as between departments or institutions, 
although these standards and requirements have been handed down by 
tradition or imposed by the various departments. 

At M.I.T. the doctoral language requirement is uniform and explicit. 
All candidates are required to prove to the Department of Modern Lan- 
guages that they have a technical reading knowledge of two foreign lan- 
guages in their own field. The fact that it is up to the language department 
to set the standards of achievement not only is a flattering proof of the 
confidence of the other departments, but also makes it easier for the lan- 
guage department to justify this confidence. Moreover, the centralization 
of authority for carrying out the requirement makes possible the main- 
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tenance of uniform standards of achievement throughout the Institute. 
At the same time the language teachers feel a responsibility for helping 
graduate students prepare for the examination. The problem of designing 
courses to assist graduate students has been greatly simplified by the exist- 
ence of a clearcut objective. 

A few individuals, working at different schools and entirely uncoor- 
dinated, have tried various ways of helping graduate students with little 
or no previous language training to learn to read technical material in their 
own field. At M.I.T. we believe we have found a satisfactory solution and 
it is mainly in the hope of comparing notes with others with similar ex- 
perience that this article has been prepared. 

Graduate students in the conventional undergraduate language courses 
usually experience a great sense of frustration. The aim pursued there is 
not their aim and the pace is slower than that which they are able to main- 
tain. Preparation by oneself may be better, but a great deal of time is 
bound to be lost in non-essentials and many vital points are sure to be 
overlooked. A tutor is a better solution, but an expensive one, and too 
frequently the tutor himself does not understand tke problem clearly or 
is too bound by the traditional literary approach to know how to proceed 
effectively in teaching technical material. 

The ideai solution would be one in which, with a minimum of waste 
effort, students were taught, or rather helped to learn, exactly what they 
need. Our requirement is very specific on this point. For a doctorate, “‘it 1s 
required that each successful applicant shall have demonstrated to the 
Department of Modern Languages his ability to read scientific literature 
of his field of specialization in English and in two other modern languages, 
acceptable to the department in which he is enrolled, as languages in which 
there is an important literature in the field of his specialization.” The term 
read requires interpretation. Therein lies the crux of the whole question 
of standards. We define read as ‘‘to understand the exact meaning of the 
author of the original and to be able to prove this understanding by trans- 
lating into English in such a way as to convey to the reader the precise 
ideas which the author of the original wished to convey.” By field of speciali- 
zation we understand the various aspects of the field covered by the depart 
ment in which the student is registered, though we subdivide chemistry 
into organic on the one hand, and inorganic and physical on the other. 
We have too few biochemists to justify setting up a separate category for 
them, so we ask them to choose to be examined either in biology, or i 
chemistry. There are a few other similar cases, but normally we expect 
the candidates to be able to read material in any of the common branches 
of their field. A nuclear chemist will be examined at his choice either 0 
organic or inorganic chemistry. We reason that the research an individual 
will be doing five years from today may be in quite a different section o 
the field from that in which he is writing his thesis now. 
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The kind of assistance graduate students need, then, must prepare each 
one to comprehend and translate into English, material in his or her own 
field. The usual scientific language courses given on the second or third- 
year college level will not be satisfactory for this purpose. By skipping from 
field to field in the reading selections such a course arouses the interest of 
only a small proportion of the students at any one time, and it is a well- 
known pedagogical principle that if learning is to be rapid the interest of 
the student must be maintained. Since each one feels that his objective is 
specifically limited he will be to some extent both annoyed and frustrated 
by time spent in other fields. True, the structure of technical language is 
nearly identical in the various fields, the differences lying in vocabulary, 
but unfortunately the vocabulary differences are so striking that it is usu- 
ally impossible to maintain interest despite the logic of the common-struc- 
ture argument. 

The fact that the structure of technical language is the same, while the 
vocabulary of different fields varies, gave a clue to a type of course in which 
all the students could feel, all the time, that the work applied directly to 
their problem. All could meet together for a study of the structure of the 
language, but the reading and translation had to be done in sections into 
which students were grouped according to their fields. 

Before a course of this type was introduced at M.I.T. it was said that 
the average student, starting from scratch, needed about 250 hours in order 
to pass the reading requirement in German, somewhat less in French, more 
in Russian. We knew that in order to make any course attrative we must 
make it possible to cut this preparation time considerably. By using ex- 
perienced teachers and carefully chosen reading material, along with a 
specially devised treatment of grammar this should be possible. We at- 
tempted to do the job in one semester with the conventional three meetings 
a week of fifty minutes to a meeting. After three years of experiment, we 
feel that this approach has proven itself. Students and instructors agree 
that it is a success. 

At first we felt that two meetings on the structure of the language’ to 
one of reading would be required. This proportion was gradually reduced 
until now we start the semester with one organizational meeting in which 
a few considerations about language are given and in which sections are 
formed—the hours of meeting being chosen at the convenience of the 
students and the instructor; this is followed by a second general meeting 
on the structure of the language, and after that there is one general meeting 
a week and two section meetings for reading. In the French or German 
courses approximately 50% of the students are found to have had some 
previous contact with the language. Many of these soon drop out of the gen- 


* We avoid the term grammar because it has been too much used by those who like to teach 
grammar for its own sake, whereas what we teach is only what might be called a recognition 
grammar, requiring no reproduction of forms and a minimum of memorization. 
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eral meetings and attend only ihe reading sections. Some of the complete 
beginners on the other hand, especially those who feel that languages come 
hard to them, are happy to have more work on structure. This we offer 
them in a supplementary optional hour once a week which we call the 
Beginners Section. We have found it most helpful to have a different in- 
structor in this section so that the students get the benefit of a different 
personality and a different treatment of the language. Only graduate stu- 
dents are admitted to the course in order that pace and interest may be kept 
high through having a group of uniform background and maturity. 

The choice of selections to be used in the reading sections is a vital 
factor not only in maintaining interest but sometimes in conditioning the 
future attitude of the men toward the language and the country from which 
it comes. Most of the printed textbooks contain material from ten to fifty 
years old. We avoid these because such out-of-date selections, besides not 
being interesting, are sure to create the impression in many minds that 
scientific thought and technology in that other country are behind those 
of America. We attempt to correct this by using mimeographed excerpts 
from the latest books and journals published abroad.‘ 

When this course was first contemplated we thought it might be neces- 
sary to simplify texts in order to decrease the starting load. This seemed 
logical, but there is something slightly repulsive about serving up pre- 
digested nourishment to adults. A better solution was found. By hunting 
through the literature it is always possible to discover the works of some 
authors whose style and vocabulary is much like that of English. We 
start with such passages, proceeding later to works of average difficulty 
and winding up the term with a few really hard selections. In a few cases 
the students have requested us to use a particular book or article which is 
important in their field. This we are glad to do, but it seems unwise to re- 
strict the reading to the work of one author, which would give a false sense 
of achievement like the reading of simplified texts. One must be able to 
handle a variety of styles before he can be said to have a reading knowledge 
of the language. 

Two types of administrative problems arise with respect to courses 
such as this. One is that they are expensive in teaching time; an instructor 
is required for each section and some of the sections will be quite small. 
Thus far we have been able to have a section for as few as three students. 
If there are only one or two in a particular field, we attempt to persuade 
them to go into a section covering an allied field and then try to choose the 
reading material accordingly. A second problem is that of finding instruc- 


‘ One thing which is sorely needed is a series of reading texts which will be kept up-to-date 
by new editions as fast as the field progresses. The project appears commercially unprofitable, 
so we are now seeking some form of subsidy to produce half a dozen texts which we hope will 
open up a sufficiently wide market to interest some publisher. 
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tors to teach this type of work. This has been less difficult than had seemed 
likely. Most of our men were quickly converted to this type of course. They 
found a very gratifying spirit on the part of the students, typified by one 
who was overheard to say while going down in an elevator after class, 
“That’s the most practical course I have at M.I.T.” They also find great 
satisfaction in the rapid progress of the class. Students who have previously 
had a year or more of study of the language can usually be counted upon 
to pass off their reading requirement at an examination given in mid-term. 
They drop out of the class, leaving the instructor free to concentrate on 
the beginners, who by that time usually have their bearings and are ready 
to go forward quite rapidly. Figures on the results obtained in the reading 
requirement examinations by students who have taken the course show 
that 989% of those with any previous study of the language pass the re- 
quirement by the end of the term. In French and German 70% of those with 
no previous knowledge of the language pass. In Russian it is nearer 65%; 
this is accounted for by the fact that in the latter language the first three 
weeks have to be spent learning to use the alphabet. 

An accurate evaluation of the achievement of these students is possible 
from a study of the examination papers on which they pass or fail. An ap- 
proximate description of their progress in one semester would be: they can 
translate technical material of average difficulty into English, handling 
correctly common constructions, verb tenses, the irregular forms of com- 
mon verbs, and all the most usual connectives. They will know the every- 
day vocabulary of their field but will miss the rare words and constructions, 
and even a few common words which they have either forgotten »r have 
not happened to run across in their reading. They do not have a cumplete 
command of the written language and they cannot be expected to read 
effectively without a dictionary. However, no dictionary is allowed in the 
examination because it has been found that candidates tend to substitute 
looking up words in the dictionary for thinking. 

The achievement of the course and the standard maintained in the 
examination can be expressed briefly by saying that these students can be 
expected, with a dictionary, to understand material of average difficulty 
in their field and to translate it into acceptable English prose. Incidentally, 
since the reading material used has no vocabulary or notes everyone is 
expected to buy a dictionary for use throughout the course. We recommend 
the Patterson dictionaries in German and French for scientists and the 
DeVries’ dictionaries in the same languages for engineers. In Russian the 
dictionary question is not as simple because no good inexpensive scientific 
or technical dictionaries are available. Miiller is recommended; this is a 
good general dictionary. The technical vocabulary is usuallyof German origin 
and so offers little difficulty to those who know this language. A by-product 
of these courses is that men learn to use a dictionary. This will stand them 
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in good stead for their later reading in a foreign language and perhaps even 
in English. 

The average student, spending two hours of preparation for each hour 
in class, now puts 135 hours of work on preparation for his reading require- 
ment. If he takes the Beginners Section also, that adds another fifteen 
hours; so it seems fair to claim that with this course we are able to reduce 
the time of preparation from about 250 to 150 hours, with the restriction 
that this applies only to the 70% of the beginners who will pass off their 
requirement after the one term. Conversations with the 309% who fail 
almost invariably show that the pressure of other work has prevented them 
from devoting themselves to the work of this course. 

Beside the rapid progress of the students another satisfaction comes to 
the instructors in the question which is frequently raised near the end of 
the course. “‘How can I go on to read literary material?” or “how can | 
learn the spoken language?” It is far from uncommon for this specialized 
tool course to open up broader cultural interests. 

With the German course meeting in some fifteen sections each fall term 
and the French and Russian courses in twelve and five sections respectively 
each spring, we are able to satisfy the demand for graduate language prepa- 
ration. Uniform standards can be imposed throughout the Institute for 
the meeting of the language requirement and the combination of these 
two factors has resulted in a new atmosphere of mutual respect between 
the language and other departments at M.I.T. If students still resent being 
forced to learn to read two foreign languages before they receive a doctor's 
degree, this resentment has been considerably diminished by the fact that 
the hurdle is less formidable now. The aim is clearly seen and means for 
achieving it are at hand. Satisfactory work done in the course does not 
satisfy the reading requirement; a two-hour written examination must stil 
be taken; but the probability of success is great. The change of attitude 
towards the reading requirement is reflected also among the staff of some 
of the other departments. Some who felt that this requirement for the doc- 
torate should be done away with, not because of any dearth of important 
material in foreign languages but merely because it was impractical to try 
to enforce the requirement, have withdrawn their objections. 

It is our hope that courses along these lines may be tried out at many 
other schools; so that the problem of the language requirement, sometimes 
called the ‘‘most difficult problem in the Graduate School,” may find a fina: 
and satisfactory solution. 

W. N. Locks 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Recent French Publications 


Iii purpose of the list presented below is to draw attention to some 
of the most important French books published in 1948 and 1949. In 
choosing these particular books, I have followed not only my own judgment, 
but also that of more competent French and American critics, whenever it 
was available. I have not seen or read all of the books. Thus libraries and 
teachers may find the list useful as a tentative guide for adding books to 
their collections. 
In general, new editions of books published prior to 1948 have not been 
included in the list. Paris is the place of publication, unless otherwise noted. 
Fiction 
ApAM, GEORGES, L’épée dans les reins. Gallimard, 294pp., 190fr. Excel- 
lent documentary evocation of the events of June, 1940. 

ARAGON, Les communistes. La Bibliotheque frangaise, 272pp., 180fr. 
A novelistic presentation of his Communist associates and their activi- 
ties between 1939 and 1945. 

AymME, MARceEL, Uranus. Gallimard, 285pp., 245fr. 
Life in a small French town after the liberation, 1945. 

Bazin, HERVE, Vipére au seaep eeeset, 276pp., 240fr. fomg 
René Bazin’s great-neph®wWshows great promise as novelist. 

, Le téte contre les murs. Grasset, 402pp., 420fr. 
An impressive analysis of the mental and moral disintegration of a 
judge’s son in various insane asylums. 

Bucuet, EpMonp, La symphonie. Corréa, 226pp. 
Volume IV of his Vies secrétes. 

——, Le royaume de lV’ homme. Corréa, 289pp., 240fr. 
Fifth and final volume of Les vies secrétes. 

CALET, HENRI, Le tout sur le tout. Gallimard, 273pp., 340fr. 

Carco, Francis, Morsure. Férenczi, 253pp., 320fr. 

CAYROL, JEAN, On vous parle. Editions de la Baconniére, 180pp., 175fr. 
Cayrol’s hero, Armand, confesses himself in this, which is Volume I of 
Je vivrai l'amour des autres. 

, Les premiers jours. Editions du Seuil, 309pp., 225fr. 
Volume IT of the novel. Armand’s moral regeneration begins. 

CESBRON, GILBERT, Notre prison est un royaume. La Jeune Parque, 350fr. 
Adventures of three school boys. ‘‘Prix Sainte-Beuve, 1948.”’ 

CLor, RENE-JEAN, Fant6mes au soleil. N.R.F., 261pp., 490fr. 
A remarkable first novel. 
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CurTIS, JEAN-Loults, Gibier de potence. Juillard, 304pp., 380fr. 
A striking analysis of the motivation of a young man who had killed his 
former mistress. 

Dumur, Guy, Les petites filles modéles. Gallimard, 259pp., 320fr. 

EsTANG, Luc, Temps d'amour. Laffont, 259pp., 180fr. 
In the tradition of Fromentin. 

ETIEMBLE, Peaux de couleuvre. Gallimard, 678pp., 740fr. 
Portrait of a modern petit-bourgeois adolescent, Steindel, who reminds 
one of Stendhal’s Julien Sorel. 

FISSON, PIERRE, Voyage aux horizons, Julliard, 486pp., 540fr. 

Désarroi and chaos in the lives of his characters following the disaster of 

1940. “Prix Renaudot.” 

GADENNE, PAUL, L’avenue. Juillard, 264pp., 350fr. 
The ‘‘avenue”’ to happiness is faith. 

GALTIER-BoIssIERE, J., Trois héros. La Jeune Parque, 339pp. 
A study of the attitudes of three brothers of different political orienta- 
tion during the Resistance, 1940—44. 

GANDON, YVES, Ginévre. Lefebvre, 355pp., 450fr. 
“Grand prix du roman.” 

GENEVOIX, Maurice, Lé’cureuil du Bois-Bourru. Flammarion, 225pp., 
140fr. 
Short stories. 

GIONO, JEAN, Les dmes fortes. Gallimard, 360pp., 390fr. 

Hooc, ARMAND, Accident. Grasset, 300pp., 200fr. 
A psychoanalytical novel. “‘Prix Sainte-Beuve.” 

JOUHANDEAU, MARCEL, La faule plutét que le scandale. Editions de Flore, 
192pp., 225fr. 

LAporTE, RENE, Les membres de la famille. Julliard. 
An analysis of the disintegration of a family and of the reorientation 
of a young man in the midst of the social chaos from 1936 on. Volume 
I, Ma derniére volonté, Volume II, Chacun pour soi, and Volume III, 
Chateau de sable, have appeared. 

MECKERT, JEAN, La ville de plomb. Gallimard, 333pp., 390fr. 
The atom bomb and its psychological implications. 

PLISNIER, CHARLES, Nicole Arnaud. Corréa, 474pp., 288fr. 
Volume II of his Méres. This one practices prostitution to support 
her daughter in Paris 

SARTRE, JEAN-PAUL, La mort dans l’Gme. Gallimard, 293pp. 
Volume III of Les chemins de liberté. Volume IV, La derniére chance, 
will appear soon. 

VAILLAND, ROGER, Les mauvais coups. Sagittaire, 250pp., 250fr. 

VERCEL, ROGER, Ceux de la Galatée. Albin Michel, 288pp. 270fr. 
Still at sea. 
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VIALAR, PAUuL, La carambouille. Domat, 300pp., 350fr. 
Volume VI of La mort est un commencement. 

VILDRAC, CHARLES, D’aprés l’écho. Albin Michel, 256pp., 300fr. 
Short stories. 


Poetry 


ARTAUD, ANTONIN, Pour en finir avec le jugement de Dieu. Editions K, 109pp. 

———., Artaud le mémo. Bordas, 63pp. 

GUILLEVIC, Coordonnées. Trois Collines, 123pp. 

La Tour Du PIN, Patrice DE, La contemplation erranie. Gallimard, 186pp., 
180fr. 

MAuvRIAC, FRANGOIS, Orages. Grasset, 102pp. 

Micuavux, HENRI, La vie dans les plis. Gallimard, 247pp., 380fr. 
‘“‘Recueil des derniers textes.” 

SUPERVIELLE, JULES, Choix de poémes. Gallimard, 310pp., 305fr. 

——-, Oublieuse mémoire, Gallimard, 350fr. 

“Prix des critiques.” 

TARDIEU, JEAN, Les jours pétrifiés. Gallimard, 111pp., 190fr. 


Drama 


AMIEL, DENys, Le nouvel amour. Albin Michel, 286pp., 300fr. 
In Volume VIII of his Théétre. A husband falls in love with his step- 
daughter. 
AymME, MaRceEL, Lucienne et le boucher. Grasset, 261pp., 195fr. 
Written in 1932. 
CLAUDEL, PAuL, Partage de midi. Gallimard, 237pp., 275fr. 
Text revised for stage presentation. 
———., Thédtre. Edited by Jacques Madaule. Gallimard, 1337pp., 2130fr. 
LENORMAND, H.-R., Théatre complet. Vol. I. Albin Michel, 240pp., 240fr. 
Volume I contains Les rdtés and Le temps est un songe. 
Mauriac, Francois, Passage du malin. La Table Ronde, 153pp., 235fr. 
MONTHERLANT, HENRI De, Malatesta. Gallimard, 245pp., 275fr. 
15th century Italian Renaissance. The book has appended a complete 
bibliography of Montherlant’s work. 
SALACROU, ARMAND, Thédtre. Vol. V. Gallimard, 365pp., 275fr. 
In addition to Les fiancés du Havre, etc., there are two more recent 
plays: Le soldat de la sorciére (1945), and Les nuits de la colére (1947). 
SARTRE, JEAN-PAvL, Les mains sales. Gallimard, 260pp., 250fr. 
SUPERVIELLE, JULES, Robinson, N.R.F., 188pp., 260fr. 
VitpRAC, CHARLES, Le iardinier de Samos. Editions Raison d’Etre, 144pp., 
100fr. 
Performed in 1932 at Studio des Champs-Elysées. 
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ALBERES, R. M., La révolte des écrivains aujourd'hui. Corréa, 253pp., 330fr. 

AyME, MARCEL, Le confort intellectuel. Flammarion, 206 pp., 240fr. 
Attacks literary impressionism, especially in poetry. 

BERNANOS, GEORGES, Les enfants humiliés. Gallimard, 265fr. 
His reactions to the events of 1939-40. 

BLANCHOT, MAvrRICcE, La part du feu. Gallimard, 345pp. 

BiocH-MI-cHEL, JEAN, Les grandes circonstances. Gallimard, 240fr. 
Personal notations on the war, resistance, and imprisonment. 

BRUNSCHVIGG, LEON, A genda retrouvé. Editions de Minuit, 247pp. 
Daily thoughts recorded and exchanged between Brunschvigg and 
Elie Halévy, who died in 1937. 

CocTEAU, JEAN, La difficulté d’étre. Paul Morihien, 280pp., 230fr. 
Cocteau, moralist. 

DoLLEANS, Epovarpb, Proudhon. Gallimard, 535pp., 600fr. 

EMMANUEL, PIERRE, Poésie, raison ardente. L.U.F., 288pp., 290fr. 
On poetry and philosophy. 

GREEN, JULIEN, Journal IV. Plon, 285pp., 240fr. 
Covers the period 1943-45. 

GUEHENNO, JEAN, Jean-Jacques. Grasset, 320pp., 285fr. 
“En marge des ‘Confessions’ (1712—1750).”” Two more volumes to 
follow. 

JOUHANDEAU, MaRcEL, Mémorial. Gallimard, 173pp., 250fr. 

LENORMAND, H.-R., Les confessions d’un auteur dramatique. Albin Michel, 
344pp., 480fr. 
Useful for the genesis of his plays. 

MAETERLINCK, MAvrIce, Bulles bleues. Ed. du Rocher, Monaco, 236pp. 
His childhood and adolescence. 

MERLEAU-PontTy, MAURICE, Sens ef non-sens. Nagel, 380pp. 

MONTHERLANT, HENRI DE, Les enfances de Montherlant, suivi de: Monther- 
lant, homme de la Renaissance. Lefebvre, 256pp. 

RostAND, MAURICE, Confession d’un demi-siécle. La Jeune Parque, 341pp., 
275fr. 

SAINT-ExuPERY, ANTOINE DE, Citadelle. Gallimard, 528pp., 535fr. 
Posthumous summation. 

SANTELLI, CESAR, Georges Duhamel. Bordas, 213pp., 200fr. 

WAHL, JEAN, Poésie, pensée, perception. Calmann-Lévy, 286 pp. 
The marriage of poetry and philosophy. 

WEIL, Stmone, L’enracinement, Gallimard, 249pp., 360fr. 


Literary History and Criticism 


ApaM, ANTOINE, L’époque d’Henri IV et de Louis XIII. Domat, 615pp. 
Volume I of his Histoire de la littérature francaise au X VII* siécle, to be 
complete in 4 volumes. 
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AMBRIERE, FRAnNcIs, La galérie dramatique (1945-48). Corréa, 408pp., 
600fr. 

Articles published in Clartés and Opéra, with introduction on the de- 
velopment of the theatre since 1945. 

ATKINSON, GEOFFROY, Les idées de Balzac d’aprés la Comédie Humaine. 
Droz, 332pp. 

BARERE, JEAN-BERTRAND, La fantaisie de Victor Hugo. Vol. I: 1802-1851. 
Corti, 447pp. 

BENICHOU, PAUL, Morales du grand siécle. Gallimard, 232pp., 375fr. 
Sociological analysis of 17th century systems of morality. 

BEUCHAT, CHARLES, Histoire du naturalisme francais. Vol. I: Le naturalisme 
en marche. Vol. IL: Le naturalisme triomphant. Corréa, 400+544pp., 
900+ 1200fr. 

BLANCHOT, MAURICE, Lauiréamont et Sade. Editions de Minuit, 265pp. 

BLIN, GEORGES, Le sadisme de Baudelaire. Corti, 189pp. 

Studiés supplementing his previous work (Gallimard, 1939). 

BourILLANE De Lacoste, H. DE, Rimbaud et le probléme des Illuminations. 
Mercure de France, 271pp., 600fr. 

Controversial conclusions. 

BRAY, RENE, La préciosité et les précieux de Thibaut de Champaigne a Jean 
Giraudoux. Albin Michel, 403pp., 390fr. 

BRETON, ANDRE, Flagrant délit, ou Rimbaud devant la conjuration de I’- 
imposture et du truquage. Editions Thésée, 78pp. 

In connection with La chasse spirituelle, falsely attributed to Rimbaud. 

BRUNOT, FERDINAND, Histoire de la langue frangaise. Vol. XII: Charles 
Bruneau, L’époque romantique, Armand Colin, 592pp. 

CAMPBELL, RoBERT, Expliques-moi...l’existentialisme. Foucher, 7Ofr. 
A clear, elementary introduction to existentialism. 

CHAZEL, PIERRE, Figures de proue, de Corneille a@ Valéry. Neuchatel, De- 
lachaux et Niestlé, 168pp. 

CHINARD, GILBERT, £x lisant Pascal. Droz, 136pp. 

On the plan of the A pologie de la religion chrétienne, Pascal’s indebted- 
ness to Hobbes, the politics of Port-Royal. 

CHONEZ, CLAUDINE, Introduction @ Paul Claudel. Albin Michel, 242pp., 
190fr. 

The man and poet Claudel before his conversion. 


CLovarD, Henri, Histoire de la littérature frangaise du symbolisme a nos 
jours. Albin Michel, Vol. I (1885-1914); Vol. II (1915-1940), 704pp., 
900fr. 


CoHEeN, Gustave, Recueil de farces inédites du XV* siécle. Cambridge, Me- 
dieval Academy of America, 459pp., $12.00. 
, La vie littéraire au moyen age. Tallandier, 478pp., 350fr. 
CoLEno, ALIceE, Les portes d’ivoire: Nerval, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Mallarmé. 
Plon, 245pp., 330fr. 
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Comparative study of themes. 

CouTON, GEORGES, La vieillesse de Corneille et le légendaire cornélien. A 
thesis (1949), 381pp. 

DescoTEs, Maurice, Romain Rolland. Ed. du Temps présent, 295pp., 
290fr. 

DoLLotT, RENE, Stendhal journaliste. Mercure. de France, 270pp., 210fr. 

Evans, D. O., Le socialisme romantique. Marcel Riviere, 262pp., 300fr. 
Pierre Leroux’s influence on romanticism in 1831-1833. 

Fas, W. F., Le message humain de Georges Duhamel. Boivin, 103pp., 12Uir. 

GARAUDY, ROGER, Une littérature de fossoyeurs. Editions Sociales, 96pp. 
60fr. 
Marxist criticism of Sartre, Mauriac, Malraux, Koestler. 

GRAMONT, ELISABETH DE, Marcel Proust. Flammarion, 286pp. 

GuyYON, BERNARD, La pensée politique et sociale de Balzac. Armand Colin, 
832pp. 

LANG, RENEE, André Gide et la pensée allemande. L.U.F., 218pp. 

LARNAC, JEAN, La littérature frangaise d’aujourd’hui. Editions Sociales, 
203pp., 189fr. 
Marxist criticism. 

Lore, GEorGES, Histoire du vers frangais, Vol. I: Premiére Partie: Le Moyen 
Age. Boivin, 362pp. 

MacGny, CLAUDE EDMONDE, Rimbaud. Seghers, Collection “‘Poétes d’Au- 
jourd’hui. An anthology, with an excellent introduction, 59pp. 

MaArcEL, JEAN and ARPAD, MEzEI, Maldoror. Le Pavois, 224pp., 240ir. 
A Freudian analysis of Lautréamont-Maldoror. 

Massis, HENRI, D’André Gide @ Marcel Proust. Lardanchet, 386pp., 270fr. 

MAURIAC, FRANGOIS, Du cété de chez Proust. La Table Ronde, 150pp., 130/r. 

———, Mes grands hommes. Ed. du Rocher, Monaco, 253pp. 
Pascal, Moliére, Voltaire, Rousseau, Chateaubriand, E. and M. de 
Guérin, Balzac, Flaubert, Loti, Barrés, Gide, Radiguet. 

Monpor, HENRI, Trois discours pour Paul Valéry. Gallimard, 121pp., 120fr. 
Speeches delivered in 1938, 1946, 1947. 

Mouton. JEAN, Le style de Proust. Corréa, 240pp. 

NADAL, OcTAVE, Le sentiment de l’amour dans l’oeuvre de Corneille. Galli- 
mard, 420pp., 680fr. 
A fresh approach to Corneille’s drama. 

NADEAU, Maurice, Histoire du surréalisme. Vol. II. Editions du Seuil, 
398 pp. Vol. I, 1945. 
Basic for study of surrealism. 

Orx1Ac, ANTOINE, Mallarmé, telqu’en lui-méme. Mercure de France, 243pp., 
210fr. 
On Mallarmé’s “mysticism.” 


’ 
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PEYRE, HENRI, Les générations littéraires. Boivin, 266pp. 
Attacks the traditional division of literary history into centuries, 
movements, schools; advocates once more classification by generations. 

ROUSSEAUX, ANDRE, Litlérature du X X° siécle. Troisiéme série. Albin Michel, 
249pp., 300fr. 

SARTRE, JEAN-PAUL, Situations I. Gallimard, 335pp., 295fr. 
Discusses Bataille, Blanchot, Camus, Giraudoux, Mauriac, Nizan, 
Parain, Ponge, Rougemont, Renard. 

, Situations IT. Gallimard, 333pp., 360fr. 
Contains the important essay, ‘‘Qu’est-ce que la littérature?”’, which 
had appeared in Les Temps Modernes (1947). 
, Siluations II]. Gallimard, 311pp. 

SAULNIER, V. L., Maurice Scéve. Klinksieck, 580+ 325pp., 13060ir. 

SAURAT, DENIS, Victor Hugo et les dieux du peuple. Editions de la Colombe, 
343pp., 490fr. Vol. II of La littérature de l’occultisme. 

ScHILDT, GORAN, Gide et l'homme. Mercure de France, 254pp., 21fr. 

TZARA, TRISTAN, Le surréalisme el l’aprés-guerre. Nagel, 98pp., 12O0fr. 
Text of lecture-debate between Tzara and André Breton. Tzara thinks 
that history has left surrealism behind. 

Van TIEGHEM, PHILIPPE, La découverte de Shakespeare sur le continent. 
S.F.E.L.T., 412pp., 400fr. 
Vol. III, Le préromantisme. 

——., Le romantisme dans la littérature européenne. Albin Michel, 564pp., 
690fr. 

———, Histoire de la littérature frangaise. Fayard, 728pp. 

WEILER, MAvRICE, Pour connattre la pensée de Montaigne. Bordas, 200pp., 
180fr. 


General 


ARLAND, MARCEL, Chroniques de la peinture moderne. Corréa, 218pp. 
BEAUVOIR, SIMONE DE, L’existentialisme et la sagesse des nations. Nagel, 
167pp. 
Articles which had appeared in Les Temps Modernes (1945). 
———., Pour une morale de l’ambiguité. Gallimard, 223pp. 
An attempt to construct a moral philosophy on the contradictions of 
human existence. 


——, Le deuxiéme sexe. I. Les faits et les mythes. Gallimard, 395pp. 
In defence of the freedom of woman. 

BONNEROT, JEAN, Correspondance générale de Sainte-Beuve. Vol. V (1843- 
44), 
Stock. 
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BRUNOT, CHARLES ET BRUNEAU, CHARLES, Précis de grammaire historique 
de la langue frangaise. Masson, 682pp., 1200fr. 
Completely revised. 
CALMETTE, JOSEPH, L’ére classique. Fayard, 798pp., 800Ofr. 
Volume II of his Histoire de France. Volume I, Le Moyen Age, was 
published by Fayard. 
CHINARD, GILBERT, L’homme contre la nature. Hermann, 180pp., 600fr. 
French and American attitudes towards Nature. 
CREPET, J., Correspondance de Baudelaire (1833-59). Conard, 2 volumes. 
DREHER, S., and Roi, M., Bibliographie de la littérature frangaise (1930 
1939). Genéve, Droz, 458pp., 60Sfr. 
‘“Complément a la Bibliographie de H. P. Thieme.” Fasc. I: About- 
Carco. Fasc. Il: Carcopino-Gide. 
JamMes, Francis and Gripe, ANDRE, Correspondance (1893-1938). Galli- 
mard, 388pp., 530fr. 
LASSAIGNE, J., Panorama des arls 1948. Ed. Aiméry Somogy, 304pp. 
Leroy, MAxIME, Histoire de la pensée sociale en France. Vol. Il: Les pré- 
curseurs frangais du socialisme de Condorcet &@ Proudhon. Editions du 
Temps présent, 448pp. 
LuKACS, GEORGES, Existentialisme au marxisme? Nagel, 3l4pp., 360fr. 
Marxist evaluation of the contradictions of existentialism. 
PETITFILS, PIERRE, L’oeuvre et le visage d’ Arthur Rimbaud. Essai de bibliog- 
raphie et d’iconographie. Nizet, 327pp., 500fr. 
PiroEFF, GEORGES, Notre thédtre. Editions Messages, 116pp., 650fr. 
“Textes et documents réunis par Jean de Rigault.” 
Proust, MARCEL, A un ami; correspondance inédite (1903-1922). Amiot- 
Dumont, 270pp. 
ROLLAND, ROMAIN, Chotx de lettres d Malwida von Meysenburg (1890-1903). 
Albin Michel, 333pp., 390fr. 
Edited and presented by Marie Romain Rolland. 
———, Correspondance entre Louis Gillet et Romain Rolland (1887-1914). 
Albin Michel, 376pp., 570fr. 
“Préface de Paul Claudel.”’ 
Tarvart, A. and Pace, J., Bibliographie des auteurs modernes. Vol. IX. 
Horizons de la France, 360pp., 2000fr. 
CORTLAND EYER 
The Pennsylvania State College 





Linguafilms:" An Appeal and 
a Proposal 


HE technique of teaching by the medium of motion pictures has been 
widely accepted as a proved and successful instructional device. 

Modern pedagogy has made use of innumerable means to improve 
instruction. Blackboard illustrations, photographs, charts, projections, 
models, exhibits, film strips, slides, and other technical devices enable a 
teacher to arouse and hold the interest of the student in such a manner that 
learning is accomplished more swiftly, more efficiently, and more thor- 
oughly. Above all, these devices create indelible impressions. 

In the field of modern languages the phonograph, and more recently 
that unfortunate mechanical man, the informant, have been tried with 
relative success. At present, however, a newer device, the instructional film, 
has invaded the teaching field. When we realize how long schools have taken 
to adopt almost any other new educational practice, we feel that we must 
look into this new medium of communication. Unbelievable as it may seem, 
the use of language films has lagged behind all instructional films, with but 
one exception. Whereas the teaching of sciences by film has been developed 
during the last decade to a degree which almost reaches perfection, up to 
the present the languages have done very little with this technique. The 
obvious question is why this indifference and to a great extent opposition 
to the use of the instructional film in the languages? Are the language 
teachers so radically different from other teachers that they are unwilling 
to experiment or to accept any innovation or departure from the ‘‘norm’’? 
Whatever the answer may be, apparently it must be left up to the school 
administrators to judge the merits of any efficient and time-saving device 
and to see that any worth-while technique is properly tried out. 

In the preparation of this study, I have consulted with several of the 
firms that produce most of the 16 mm educational films, and to my surprise 
I have been assured that according to the surveys conducted by their dis- 
tributors and salesmen, language teachers have shown a definite disdain 
and a dislike for instructional films. This attitude has been confirmed at 
various gatherings where the technique of teaching by the means of films 
has been rejected in principle and in practice. Quite frequently a new idea 
is opposed for professional reasons, but when the opposition is based on 
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the grounds that it is something new and untried, then the problem has 
to be tackled from a different angle. In the United States, the country of 
experiments and investigations, such an attitude is incomprehensible. 

It is our duty as teachers to look favorably upon any way or means of 
vitalizing modern language instruction. If modern languages are to play a 
vital role in schools and colleges, they must become life-like, more functional, 
more vivid. Perhaps the language film will do this. It has done so in most 
every other field with surprising success. If teachers of languages are to take 
advantage of the potentialities of the instructional film, we have to take the 
initiative, experiment, and prepare our own films, if necessary. We have to 
open a market for such goods so that commercial firms will cooperate with 
us. Investigations and experiments should be encouraged by universities 
and by special grants. It is up to those teachers who have faith in this 
technique to inquire into all the possibilities of developing this device. 

In view of the success the motion picture has had in other subjects, I 
began a survey to determine why this technique has not been employed to 
any great extent in the teaching of modern languages, and also to find out 
why so little is being done in the way of investigations. This study is in- 
tended also to be a sincere appeal to language teachers to utilize this new 
technique with an open mind. Undoubtedly there are numerous obstacles 
to overcome, but they are no reason why we shouldn’t investigate the 
potentialities of teaching through the medium of language films. 

The instructional film is relatively new. Educators and language teach- 
ers in particular have not had sufficient time to be influenced by a mechani- 
cal device thrust upon them overnight. Few leaders in our profession today 
were trained in techniques that took any account of the influence of films 
on children or adults. It is natural, therefore, that language teachers dis- 
miss as irrevelant a technique which threatens to disturb familiar patterns 
of teaching and learning. 

Under the circumstance it may be proper to review the general principles 
of visual-aids. All authorities agree that the instructional film increases 
initial learning, effects economy of time, increases retention, aids in teach- 
ing backward persons, and motivates learning by increasing interest, atten- 
tion, self-activity, voluntary reading, and class participation. 

Scientific studies of the use of visual instruction demonstrate that a 
closely correlated film used in conjunction with verbal instruction increases 
to an appreciable degree the efficacy of the lesson. Almost without exception 
the many experiments to determine the difference between the visual and 
non-visual method of teaching have indicated a very favorable advantage 
in the application of visual-sensory aids to instruction. Psychologists agree 
that more knowledge is gained through the sense of sight than through 
hearing. Therefore, since more people see alike than hear or read alike, the 
skillful use of visual-aids will result in more effective learning. 
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The printed message or information in a textbook, aside from not 
offering this extremely high degree of mental retention capacity, is, further- 
more, more tiring to the mind. The screen, on the other hand, provides a 
focal point and it is possible to obtain the highest degree of concentration 
during a film showing. It is no wonder, therefore, that information obtained 
from sound film is retained longer. Carefully conducted tests in the Chicago 
public schools indicate an increase in educational efficiency from 10% to 
35% in the different subjects where instructional visual-aids are used as a 
part of the teaching and Jearning process. 

The educational picture is the only means of instruction that appeals 
to a majority of heterogenous groups. This also means that in a language 
class composed of brilliant first-class students a film would not make as 
much impression as ina class of mixed capacities or inferior students. In a 
lower-than-average classes the poor student frequently lags behind, not 
because he is lazy but as the result of the lack of proper opportunity that 
befits his intellectual powers. He may not be aroused by the more conven- 
tional types of learning now in practice, but when faced with the vivid 
impressions through the eye and ear combined, new fields of understanding 
may open for him, and the desire for more knowledge be aroused. In other 
words, the film will enable the retarded student to keep up more easily 
because the objectively illustrated matter is both comprehensible and 
interesting. 

Because of the technical composition of motion pictures, they increase 
the utilization of natural sense organs. They enable the ordinary person to 
see things and hear sounds that are beyond the limits of his experience. The 
two fundamental principles of sight and sound intensify and make clear 
any information being imparted. The movie should be considered as a 
valuable instrument for clarification and intensification of matter which 
must otherwise be explained through wearisome verbalization. There is no 
intrinsic reason why all knowledge should be verbalized. The motion picture 
has all the potentialities to inform the ordinary person, and at the same time 
to stir his intellect to a higher degree of receptiveness. Words, both written 
and oral, are often inadequate to convey delicate meanings, understandings, 
and appreciation to the mind of the student. Through the motion picture 
the range of receptiveness of knowledge is widened. Pictures frequently 
succeed where words fail. 

The time has come when the language teacher should consider the film 
not as realia, but as an integral part of the language course. Most of the 
language films shown at present are merely “thrown in’ casually for cul- 
tural purposes with very little idea of integration in the curriculum. The 
educational rather than the entertainment features should be stressed. 
Experience in visual-aids has taught that this technique is most effective 
when closely correlated with the course of study or curriculum. 
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Although it looks at first as an impracticable task, it is not difficult to 
adjust a language movie to a language course. However, the open-minded 
teacher should be willing to make changes in her courses. Textbooks are 
changed frequently without much argument; it seems a matter of course. 
Yet some teachers oppose the adoption of movies on the ground that it 
will cause undue changes in the course. This is not the case. The film with 
its correspondent manual should be considered like another book of the 
course. The integration of the movie in the curriculum appears difficult, 
and even awkward, simply because the instructional film has not been 
developed sufficiently and there are no correlated textbooks to accompany 
a film. The preparation of textbooks opens another field for these energetic 
teachers who are always looking for new topics on which to write. 

The educational film, correlated with the textbook serves the same func- 
tion as the illustration in a book, or even better, a picture in a newspaper. 
“One picture is worth 10,000 words,” is a standard slogan of newspapermen. 
Inasmuch as the film has action, drama, size, color, illumination and inten- 
sity, it has greater effect than a still picture because the succession of scenes 
compels greater attention. 

The notion should be dispelled that the teacher using educational films 
will become a mere movie operator. Results prove the opposite. In fact the 
poor teacher using films in her class now has to be much more alert and offer 
more to her students because films originate discussion and comments. She 
has to preview the movie at least once before it is shown to the class; she 
has to prepare her lesson much better because now even the most backward 
student will be aroused by the new technique. The movie will not supplant 
the teacher or the textbook as the uninitiated fear. The instructional film, 
the teacher, and the book become three integrated elements dependent on 
each other. 

Precisely how can the language teacher profit from the language film? 
Or to put it in a different form: If the film offers so many possibilities as 
claimed and hardly anything has been done in the field, what can the lan- 
guage teacher do to promote its application? Two steps may be taken at 
this stage: 1) Experiment with those few available films and suggest im- 
provements; 2) prepare own language films. 

There are two ways to prepare a language film: one is to follow an espe- 
cially written script and photograph the desired shots at the desired place. 
This is too costly for the average school, although it is the ideal procedure 
that must eventually be followed if we are to produce a finished product. 
This method necessitates trained technicians, more or less 4 la Hollywood. 
The perfect language film will be made only when sufficient funds are avail- 
able to provide expert personnel in script writing and in first-class photog- 
raphy, and funds to travel to the proper locale to film the desired scenes 
with the right actors. 
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However, language teachers who are amateur movie photographers can 
contribute much to research in linguafilms, without great effort and above 
all quite economically, during travels in foreign countries. The teacher 
can photograph material which can be used to prepare a language teaching 
film. In order to try out this type of interesting and useful experimentation 
the traveling teacher should prepare ahead of time several well-planned 
scripts, and upon settling down in a certain locality she can work on the 
script most suited to her surroundings, friends, associations and other cir- 
cumstances. If a voice recorder is not available the narration system has to 
be employed. Phonograph records have been found very practical to ac- 
company a film. It must be borne in mind that a reel of film about 400 feet 
in length and shown in about 11 or 12 minutes is the accepted unit of 
instruction in a film. The scenes photographed must be longer in dura- 
tion than in travelogues in order to allow sufficient space for the narration 
and even questions. 

The second way to prepare a language film is within reach of teachers 
in schools with a bureau of visual-aids. The technique is reduced to cutting 
out from related films those scenes which may make a logical and continu- 
ous story once they have been assembled. Here the scenes must also be of 
sufficient length to allow the insertion of sound track and perhaps answers 
to questions by the narrator. What scenes are more suitable for a language 
movie made up of selected pieces? Long scenes of about twenty to thirty 
sequences, with action and drama are desirable. Among the numerous scenes 
which could be chosen are such daily topics as: getting up in the morning; 
going shopping; greetings and salutation; the Gonzalez family at dinner; 
games and sports; taking a train; Pedro visits the hacienda; market-day 
in... 3; Bobby visits Carlitos in San José; the Argentine pampas; etc., etc. 
After the film has been assembled we are ready for the sound. This should 
come after the guidebook has been prepared. The book has to be based on 
the film, and not the reverse. 

The sound track is the most important part of the film. There are vari- 
ous techniques which can be followed and tried out. It is obvious that the 
narration will be in very simple language, following the standard graded 
procedure. Sufficient space should be left between sentences to allow the 
audience either to repeat the sentence or to clearly understand what was 
said. In many cases the narration will be determined by the length of time 
between scenes. This is one objection to this type of composite film, and this 
is the main reason why the final manual should not be prepared until the 
matter of narration has been determined. Let us suppose that we now have 
the sound film ready for screening. How shall we use it in class? 

The film should be used before and after studying a unit of material 
in the text. In a small unit of instruction, an introduction to the subject 
matter has been found more effective than a summary. Most educators 
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agree that the film should be shown two or even three times per unit of 
work. This means that a language film could be shown once or twice a week; 
or better, at the beginning and conclusion of a certain amount of related 
work. A unit of work could consist of two or three lessons, and for economic 
reasons the film would have to be limited to the repetition of the most 
important scenes and phrases. 

The following steps should be followed in using a film successfully: 


1) Study the lesson in textbook 

2) Discuss the lesson in class 

3) Show the film 

4) Do exercises based on the film 

5) Show film for second time 

These five steps would certainly require two recitation periods, which is 
what most grammar lessons require. However, since the film will not ac- 
company every lesson, the textbook should be handled in the same manner 
as if no movie were used. In other words, the film should take the place of 
the review lesson which appears in most grammars after every so many 
lessons. Obviously there will be some variations. In a language course meet- 
ing four times a week it is hoped that the motion picture can be shown each 
week, as introduction and summary of the week’s work. 

A weekly or biweekly film would necessarily raise the cost of instruction 
in class. Such a plan also presupposes that a set of films will become a 
permanent fixture in a department, since an expensive tool cannot be 
changed every year. This is partly true not only in languages but in every 
department where visual-aids are used. However, if results by our proposed 
method prove as satisfactory as in other areas of learning then it is worth 
the expense. Don’t we have the same teachers year and in year out? Aren't 
there many departments where the same textbook is used year after year? 
We hope that the same movie will not be used indefinitely. What is the life- 
span of a film? It depends on its use; but assuming that a film is used an 
average of four times a week during an academic year, such a movie cer- 
tainly won’t last forever. 

The possibilities for exercise material are numerous since this is an 
essential part of the instructional device. The simplest form of exercise is the 
discussion method which usually follows a showing. If the film is shown 
twice, during the second showing the teacher herself can ask simple ques- 
tions prepared beforehand. These questions should be injected at the 
appropriate place while the film is running, provided sufficient space has 
been allowed. The answers could be either aloud in unison, or in silence. The 
technique of stopping the film on a certain frame has been used in cinema- 
tography and in languages such a stop could well be used advantageously 
to ask a question. 
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The ideal technique of teaching languages by film will be developed, 
it is hoped, when two sets of the same movie are run in sequence, one after 
the other, with a total running time of approximately twenty-five minutes, 
with an intermission between. The second version should contain the exer- 
cises. Among the many feasible types of exercises that should be tried out 
are: questions to appear on the screen, immediately after the narrator 
speaks; the narrator could profitably read the question after it is flashed; 
oral questions by the narrator with sufficient time for an answer. Another 
possibility would be for the narrator to prompt the answer. The combination 
of the action in the background, the question in large letters in the lower 
foreground and the narrator reading the question should prove most effec- 
tive. Whatever type of exercise is developed, there is no question that some 
form of follow-up procedure has to be employed immediately after the 
showing of the film. 

On the basis of what has already been done in the field it is obvious that 
both the preparation of visual-aids material and its implementation is sim- 
pler at the intermediate level. I believe experimentation should begin in the 
second year and gradually shift to the very beginning of the language, 
when our techniques have been improved. I envision the day when the sub- 
junctive mode can be taught with a language film. 

What is the status of language films at present? In Spanish very little 
has been done, pedagogically speaking. Chronologically the film Buenos dias, 
Carmelita is supposed to be one of the earliest attempts. As such it has per- 
formed an excellent pioneering job. This and others of its kind merely have 
shown us what not to do. 

Mr. Oscar Jiménez of Los Angeles has made a modest contribution 
with a 22-minute color film which he calls México. Ciudad encantadora. 
It is a trip to Mexico City with the usual sightseeing. The photography is 
good for an amateur and the vocabulary includes only a few words entirely 
new to the student. Every effort was made to employ familiar words and 
cognates. The sentences are short, the indicative mode is employed, and 
in the case of irregular verbs only the most common are used. The author 
has prepared some questionnaires and objective tests. The film sells for $150. 

Another recent Spanish movie designed on a more scientific basis for the 
purpose of teaching the language from the very beginning is the Instructo 
tlm: An Introductory Lesson in Spanish, made by Mr. L. G. Bayo, of New 
York City. It is the on'y one that approximates a well-studied pedagogical 
technique in the elementary level. Although many improvements can be 
suggested, which Mr. Bayo certainly will gladly accept in his future work, 
Introductory Lesson in Spanish remains the best in the market because it is 
the only one of its kind. 

More of the discussion type, but with the best technical approach is 
Tierra mexicana. In this film one senses the professional touch in the photog- 
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raphy, the editing, and especially in the narration. This movie could easily 
become one of a series in vocabulary-building. It offers many possibilities. 

The French teachers have done more spade work than the Spanish 
and German. In my judgement the French teachers have always been more 
enthusiastic in their professional interests. They have more initiative, more 
originality. Professor Adolphe Pervy, of Swarthmore and Université Laval, 
has been most successful with a series of twelve films on the general theme 
of ‘‘Un voyage dans la province de Québec.”’ The series is divided into three 
major parts: I. Dotty et Michel 4 Montréal (3 reels); II. Dotty et Michel 4 
Québec (5 reels); and III. Dotty et Michel 4 Percé en Gaspésie (4 reels). 
These films are intended for second, third, and fourth year high school and 
first and second year college level. The prospectus reads: ‘‘The films are 
arranged and timed so as to provide for a proper process of learning .... 
The text material is divided in small paragraphs of eight to ten lines. Each 
separate paragraph is first shown on the screen, while being narrated slowly 
in French, analyzed in English, and then repeated in fluent French in con- 
junction with the picture.”’ Despite a few deficiencies, the Pervy films are 
the best start in the language filed. 

The Gaumont-British Films have two French teaching movies which are 
very effective, to judge by reports. One is a short production entitled the 
French U, designed to teach this difficult vowel sound by means of action 
of the lips, tongue and mouth. Another Gaumont film is La Gare which is 
aimed at vocabulary-building at the scene of the action. Professor Elton 
Hocking of Purdue University has done serious pioneering in a French 
movie filmed and acted by students. 

Sources of information concerning language films are numerous. In the 
near future a pamphlet will appear in the market listing every 16 mm 
language film available, with the usual essential data found in commercial 
literature. What is needed in this field and is being investigated is a film 
depository where all information and perhaps distribution should be cen- 
tered. Since Chicago is the world center of the 16 mm industry and the con- 
struction of a new super library of libraries has already been approved, 
perhaps such a depository should be located in this institution. We also 
need centers of evaluation for cultural and discussional movies. Although 
there are a few committees working in this field, the languages, as expected, 
have been left out. Teachers spend too much time previewing films. This 
job has to be done scientifically and on a national scale. I suggest that in 
order to avoid duplication three evaluation centers be created in New 
York, Cleveland, and Chicago, where films in German, French, and 
Spanish, respectively, be studied, analyzed, and properly evaluated. 

José SANCHEZ 

University of Illinois 

Chicago 
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An Investigation of Prognosts 
in German 


GENERAL review of the field of prognostic investigation in Foreign 
Languages reveals that there have been very few such experiments 
related to German. In studies related to languages, it is asserted that 
intelligence is not the only factor involved in the learning of a Foreign 
Language. There are, indeed, a great many factors which must be con- 
sidered for the greatest reliability in the results. Even then, the results of 
one study can hardly be compared with those of another, since in each case 
diverse conditions must be taken into consideration. W. V. Kaulfers, after 
an extensive investigation of Prognosis in Foreign Languages, states: 
Because of the unstandardized conditions prevailing in foreign language teach- 
ing and the complex nature of the abilities involved in foreign language work, no 
basis of prediction will probably ever prove universally applicable or definitely and 
constantly superior to all others.! 


In our study of prognosis in German at Hunter College,? in which the 
student body is composed of a group of young women entering mainly from 
the city high schools, several factors peculiar to this institution were recog- 
nized by keeping separate records of those students who understood or 
spoke (either or both) German and Yiddish, or who came from Hunter 
College High School. We have endeavored to investigate the following 
points around which our discussion will center: 


I. To what extent we could predict success in the study of German by means 
of the Prognosis and Artificial Language tests when a German, Yiddish, 
or Hunter College High School background was present. 


II. The relationship between a German, Yiddish, or Hunter College High 
School background and the grades earned in the German courses. 


MATERIALS AND PROCEDURE 
I. Prognosis 


A. A specially constructed Prognosis test? of 43 minutes was administered 
in February 1937 by members of the Department of German at Hunter 


'W. V. Kaulfers, “Present Status of Prognosis in Foreign Languages,” School Review, 
XXXIX (1931), p. 592. 

?In January 1937 Professor Adolf Busse, Head of the Department of German at Hunter 
College of the City of New York, appointed a committee to prepare and administer prognosis 
and achievement tests. Dr. M. R. Altenhein and Dr. J. A. MacNaughton, instructors in the 
Department at that time, were members of this original committee. Professor Busse has given 
the authors permission to use the findings of this committee for the present paper. 
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College to all students (432) entering the first semester of German. The 


test included the following parts: 


1) Test of the knowledge of English grammar. 
2) Application of rules of German grammar and word-formation. 
3) Translation of German sentences. 

a) Based on analogy and the use of cognates. 

b) Based on vocabulary memorized from the previous page. 


B. An Artificial Language test (Third part of the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination for College Freshmen—1935 and 
1936 editions) of 13 minutes was administered by the Bureau of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance‘ to all incoming freshmen, which tests by means 
of translation the students’ ability to recognize vocabulary and rules of 
grammar of the artificial language used as a medium. Scores were available. 
for all students whom we tested for this study. 


II. Achievement 


A. A specially constructed Achievement test) of 50 minutes was adminis- 
tered in June 1938 by members of the Department of German at Hunter 
College to all students (277) at the end of the third semester of German. 
This time was chosen because it signified the end of the required German 
course. The Achievement test included the following parts: 


1) Vocabulary Test. 
a) Translation. 
b) Synonyms. 
c) Antonyms. 
2) Translation Test (Idiomatic German sentences into English). 
3) Grammar Test. 
4) Comprehension Test. 
a) Literary material. 
b) Scientific material. 


B. The Cooperative German Test of the Cooperative Test Service of the 
American Council on Education. Forms B and C, now known as Forms 0 
and P respectively (1938, 1939), of 90 minutes (two successive days) were 
administered by members of the Department of German at Hunter College 
to 250 students at the end of the third semester of German in June 1938, 
testing: 








’ Devised by the above mentioned committee with the Barry-Rice prognostic test in 
Spanish as a basis. 

* The authors wish to thank the Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance for its 
cooperation in securing the data on the tests administered under its direction and in particular 
Professor D. M. Barrett for her many helpful suggestions. 

® Devised by the original committee with no specific test as basis. 
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1) Reading. 
2) Vocabulary. 
3) Grammar. 


C. Instructors’ Grades. 


1) First term German grades for 257 students as needed for comparisons. 
2) Second and third term grades for 167 students as needed for comparisons. 


w 


parisons. 


SUBJECTS 


Index of the first three semester grades for 167 students as needed for com- 


Although 432 students had taken the specially constructed Prognosis 
test, only 277 took the specially constructed Achievement test. Of these 
latter students, 110 had not taken the Prognosis test because they were not 
in German I at the time the test was given, or their grades were eliminated 
because they were repeating German I. This leaves actually only 167 stu- 
dents with complete records on both examinations. For further detailed 
figures of the number of subjects involved in our study see Table I. 

The following causes were noted for the shrinkage by the end of the 
third semester, the figures (based on 432 students) including overlapping: 


TABLE I. SUBJECTS 








Tests 


Prognosis vs. Artificial Language 

Prognosis vs. First Grade in German 

Prognosis vs. Index of First Three Grades in 
German 

Prognosis vs. Achievement | 

Prognosis vs. Cooperative test in German 

Prognosis but no Achievement | 

Prognosis and Achievement plus Prognosis no 
Achievement 











Artificial Language vs. First Grade in German 

Artificial Language vs. Index of First Three 
Grades in German 

Artificial Language vs. Achievement 

Artificial Language vs. Cooperative test in 
German 








c|y |u| x | a 
22 | 123 | so | 113 | 266 
20 119 48 111 256 
14| 82 | 36 | 68 | 168 
14| 83 | 36 | 4 | 167 
1 | 73 | 26 | so | 139 
6 | 36 | 12 | 46 | 9 
20 | 119 | 48 | 110 | 257 
20 | 116 | 48 | 48 | 250 
13 | 82 | 34 | 62 | 164 
14| 82 | 36 | 62 | 165 
12 | 7 | 26 | 49 | 135 














G—German background. 

Y—Yiddish background. 

H—Hunter College High School background. 
X—Students with no G. Y. H. background. 
All—G. Y. H. X. backgrounds. 
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1) 26% left the Day Session. 

a) 14% had been dropped for poor general scholarship. 

b) 12% withdrew for other reasons. 
2) 11.2% failed in German I, II, or III. 

a) 9% in German I. 

b) 2% in German IIT. 

c) .2% in German III. 
3) 8% transferred to the Evening Session, including students repeating courses 
9% had taken courses in Summer Session, including students repeating 
courses. 


te 
—S 


5) 7% had records too incomplete to be of value in comparisons. 
6) 4% were absent when the Achievement test was given. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS BASED ON DATA OF TABLES II AND III 


I. German Background 


Students who had a knowledge of German by hearing it spoken at home 
or even speaking it themselves, were studied to see whether predictions for 
this group would be better or poorer when compared with students not 
falling into that category. When the Prognosis test was plotted against 
measures of achievement, it was found that this group in every case showed 
the highest correlations. However, when the Artificial Language test was 
plotted against measures of achievement, the correlations were lower than 
the corresponding ones with the Prognosis test. 

An analysis of the grades earned by the students with a German back- 
ground (excluding those who failed, withdrew, or were dropped before they 
had completed the three semesters of required German) reveals that this 
group definitely surpassed the others in achievement in German. When 
the indices for the first term’s grades of those students who finished the 
German course were combined with those of students who failed, with- 
drew, or were dropped, the achievement of the German group was still 
superior to that of the others under like circumstances. 

It is not at all surprising that the Prognosis test showed a closer rela- 
tionship to success in the study of German for the group with a German 
background than for any other group, even though we are dealing with a 
comparatively small number of subjects. 


Il. Yiddish Background 


A considerable number of students in the beginners’ classes of German 
hear Yiddish spoken at home, sometimes speaking it themselves. This group 
was studied apart from the others to determine to what extent Yiddish helps 
in learning German. A definite relationship exists between the two lan- 
guages, since Yiddish is a German dialect of the Middle Ages based on a 
Low German vocabulary and construction. The similarity, even with varia- 
tions in spelling and meaning from the living German, should help a student 
in comprehension. Yiddish is undoubtedly advantageous aurally, but not so 
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much visually, because Yiddish is written in Hebrew characters. It may be 
noted that many of our students do not read Yiddish in any form. Further- 
more, the Yiddish vocabulary of our students is comparatively small and 
interspersed with English and foreign words. Yiddish grammar, although 
less inflected than the German, offers to some extent a basic background 
feeling for German grammar. 


TABLE IT. CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 


Tests | G | y | w | x | an 





| 

Prognosis vs. Artificial Language j 6 | «dl | 29 | .31 .32 
Prognosis vs. First Grade in German } 40 | is 05 | .28 | 2 
Prognosis vs. Index of First Three Grades in | | 

German | 58 | 33 | 28 | 38 | .33 
Prognosis vs. Achievement i} .80 | .25 | 53 | .25 | .26 
Prognosis vs. Cooperative test in German |} .54 | .26 | .40 | oe | soe 
Artificial Language vs. First Grade in German oan | 29 | 15 | .13 .29 
Artificial Language vs. Index of First Three | | | 

Grades in German | .38 | .18 13 | .23 | .20 
Artificial Language vs. Achievement AZ| 15 | 11 | .02 | .06 
Artificial Language vs. Cooperative test in | 

German |} 13 | .27 | .13 | .28 | .25 





G—German background. 

Y—Yiddish background. 

H—Hunter College High School background. 
X—Students with no G. Y. H. background. 
All—G. Y. H. X. backgrounds. 


From the foregoing it might be anticipated that the correlations on 
Table II would reflect some advantage for those students with a Yiddish 
background. When the Prognosis test was used, the correlations were much 
lower on the whole than for the German group. A difference was to be ex- 
pected, but not one so great. When compared with the X group, the corre- 
lations were also generally lower. When the Artificial Language test was 
used, this group showed in part slightly higher correlations. These results 
may be explained possibly by a psychological feeling of superiority from 
the very beginning on the part of the Yiddish group when faced with Ger- 
man and consequently less exerted effort to succeed. 

The data on Table III furnish evidence that the attainment in Ger- 
man grades did not equal that of the German or Hunter College High School 
groups when comparing the indices of the students who completed the 
required course. It might prove an interesting experiment to compare the 
achievement of a Yiddish with a non-Yiddish control group, if the former 
were instructed in German, taking into account its Yiddish language experi- 
ence, 
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TABLE III. AVERAGE INDICES OF GRADES 














| Semester 
Background || ———_—_________——- paar 
| 1 | 2 | 3 {4,2,3] 1 
German || 3.14 | 3.21 | 3.20 | 3.18 | 1.47 2.30 
Yiddish 2.67 | 2.51 2.85 | 2.67 1.83 ye 


Hunter College | 
High School 2 2 2.89 | 2.76 | 1.50 2. 
X (neither G. Y. H.) 2.30 2.26 2.66 2.60 | 1.08 1.69 

All (G. Y. H. X.) 2 2 2.90 ats 1.47 2 





A—Took Prognosis and Achievement tests. 

Completed required German course. 
B—Took Prognosis test. 

Failed, withdrew, or were dropped before end of third semester. 
Index—4—A; 3—B; 2—C; 1—D. 


III. Hunter College High School Background 


There are usually more students at Hunter College from Hunter College 
High School than from almost any other single high school in the city. 
Unlike the city high schools under the Board of Education, this High 
School, which is under the same Board of Higher Education as Hunter 
College, admits only by competitive examination. Students are chosen on 
the basis of their grades on entrance examinations, which insures fewer 
students on a lower scholastic level but not necessarily the best in the city. 
It is generally acknowledged that the grade of instruction at Hunter College 
High School is high and that the language instruction is particularly good. 
All graduates have studied at least two years of Latin, which should prove 
valuable in the study of German. The students in our study are representa- 
tive of Hunter Coliege High School, coming from all levels of scholastic 
achievement, although predominantly from the upper half of the class. 

Our data on Table II show that the correlations between the Prognosis 
test and the Achievement tests were marked; between the Prognosis test 
and grades low. The variability and unreliability of grades and instruction 
may account in part for lack of closer relationship. The Artificial Language 
test produced negligible results. 

The grades on Table III disclose a very slight superiority over the 
Yiddish group when those who failed, withdrew, or were dropped were 


excluded. The situation is reversed when the latter group was investigated. 


IV. X Background 
The Prognosis test appears to be a better means of predicting success 


* The raw data show that the smallest proportion of failures in German courses lies within 
this group. 
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in German for the students without a German, Yiddish, or Hunter College 
High School background than does the Artificial Language test. 

The indices of grades for these students were decidedly lower in every 
case than for any of the other groups.’ 


V. All (G.Y.H.X.) Background 


The correlation between our Prognosis test and the Index of the First 
Three Grades in German is (.33), while the correlation of the Prognosis test 
and the First Grades in German is only (.21). Language prognosis is un- 
doubtedly complex, dealing with many elusive factors. The first grades 
are not only affected by ability, but by other factors, such as motivation, 
interest, study habits, industry, as well as the unreliability and variability 
of teachers’ grades and instruction.*® Grades are further affected by the pos- 
sibility of varied outside activities in a Metropolitan area diverting the 
student’s energy and by the physical fatigue caused by travelling long dis- 
tances to and from college. Furthermore, a great many students at Hunter 
College, due to financial difficulties, find it necessary to earn a living besides 
doing their college work. At Hunter College by far the greatest number of 
freshmen enter from the public high schools, thus furnishing to a degree 
some uniformity. However, adjustment to a new environment and responsi- 
bilities at college still remains more difficult for some than for others. 

The correlation between our Prognosis test and our Achievement test 
is (.26) as compared with the correlation of (.28) between our Prognosis and 
the Cooperative German test.’ These are lower, however, than the correla- 
tion between our Prognosis test and the Index of the First Three Grades in 
German. Evidently our Prognosis test fore-shadows later grades better 
than it does achievement as shown on the achievement tests. 

The correlation between the Artificial Language test and the First 
Grade in German is (.29), while the correlation between this test and the 
Index of the First Three Grades in German is (.20). The correlation between 
the Artificial Language test and the Achievement test is a negligible (.06). 
The correlation between the Artificial Language test and the Cooperative 
German test is (.25). It must be pointed out that the reliability of the results 
may be affected by the brevity of the Artificial Language test (13 minutes) 
for it is believed that at least two hours of testing are necessary for reliabil- 
ity.!° The relationships with our Prognosis test might also have been closer 
if there had been provision for a double amount of testing time. Further- 


* The raw data show that the largest proportion of failures in German courses lies with- 
in this group. 

* Note that the third semester grades in German are higher for all groups than those of the 
first semester. See Table IIT. 

* There is a very marked (.67) correlation between our Achievement test and the Cooper- 
ative German test, an achievement test in German. 

‘° Symonds, P. M., “‘A Foreign Language Prognosis Test,”’ Teachers College Record, XXXI, 
March 1930, p. 540. 
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more, greater prognostic prediction is possible if the prognosis test is in the 
language for which one is testing."' Therefore, the Artificial Language test, 
since it does not use German as a medium, might not be expected to produce 


as valuable results as a prognosis test in German. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I. Problem: To what extent we could predict success in the study of German by 
means of the Prognosis and Artificial Language tests when a German, Yiddish, 
or Hunter College High School background was present. 


A. 


B. 


The Prognosis test was a better means of predicting success in German than 
was the Artificial Language test. 

The Prognosis test correlated (.33) with the Index of the First Three Grades 
in German. 


. The Prognosis test yielded a better prediction of the Index of the First Three 


Grades in German than did the Artificial Language test (.20). 


. The Prognosis test correlated higher with the Index of the First Three 


Grades in German (.33) than it did with the Achievement test (.26) or the 
Cooperative German test (.28). 


. The highest correlation (.58) between Prognosis test and grades was ob- 


tained for a group of students of German background. 


. The Artificial Language test correlated higher with the First Grade in Ger- 


man of the Yiddish (.29), Hunter College High School (.15), and ALL (.29 
groups than did the Prognosis test with correlations of (.15), (.05), and (.21 
respectively. 


II. Problem: The relationship between a German, Yiddish, or Hunter College High 
School background and the grades earned in the German courses. 


A. 


B. 


c. 


Students with a German background achieved greater success in their Ger- 
man grades than any of the other groups. 

Students with neither German, Yiddish, nor Hunter College High School 
background gave evidence of the poorest German grades throughout. 

The Hunter College High School students attained a slightly greater success 
in their grades than the Yiddish group, except where the first semester grades 
of those who failed, withdrew, or were dropped before the end of the third 
semester were studied. 


JACQUELIN A. MACNAUGHTON 
MARGARETE R. ALTENHEIN 


Hunter College 


" [bid., p. 541. 
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Notes and News 


The 1950 International Arts Program 





Sponsored by the Institute of International Education and the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the International Arts Program held the opening session in New York City on September 19, 
in honor of nineteen promising artists from fifteen countries of the world. They arrived by 
plane and ship from several countries in Asia, Europe, and Latin America. 

The artists selected to come were nominated by the ministers of Education and Cultural 
Attachés in their home countries, and final selections were made by committees in the United 
States composed of authorities in each of the fields represented—Architecture, Art, Dance, 
Film, Literature, Music, and Theater. 


Scholarships for Social Workers 


Six United States Government scholarships for the 1951-52 academic year are being 
ofiered to qualified American social workers who wish to study in the United Kingdom, the 
Department of State recently announced. The awards afford opportunities to combine work 
and study experience through formal affiliation with one of the social service agencies or in- 
stitutions in Great Britain. British educators and administrators have expressed a warm in- 
terest in sharing with their American colleagues the techniques, knowledge, and experience in 
case work, group work, community organization, and other social welfare specialties. 

Eligible candidates who are enrolled at an institution of higher learning in 1950-51 
should apply to the Fulbright Program Adviser on their campus. Candidates not so enrolled 
should write directly to the Institute of International Education in New York. 


Orientation Courses for Fulbright Program Students 


For the first time American graduate students going abroad under the Fulbright Pro- 
gram will participate in orientation courses prior to sailing for their year of study. Arranged 
and conducted jointly by the Institute of International Education, New York, and the De- 
partment of State, the orientation sessions are designed to prepare the students to make a 
quick and satisfactory adjustment to their work and life abroad. 

They will be briefed on the current situation in the countries to which they are going 
and on matters concerning cultural and intellectual exchange and cooperation. 

When the students reach their destinations abroad, ihey will attend further orientation 
courses planned by the U. S. Educational Commissions and Foundations established in each 
of the countries. 


Educational Exchange with Finland 


Inaugurating a new program of educational exchange between Finland and the United 
States, a group of 32 Finnish graduate students arrived in this country this summer. They 
have embarked on a year of study at colleges and universities throughout the country. This 
program is made possible by Public Law 265, passed by Congress, which provides that future 
payments on Finland’s World War I debt shall be set aside to encourage cultural relations 
between the two countries. The first funds became available with the payment of the De- 
cember, 1949, installment. 
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The Department of State is responsible for the final selection of students, and the Insti- 
tute of International Education is responsible for securing their admission to appropriate 
graduate and professional schools and for supervising them while they are here. 


Students from Western Germany in the U. S. 


During the last week of August, 255 young German students and teachers arrived in 
this country. They are the first half of the Germans coming from the three Western Zones 
and Berlin for a year’s study in American colleges under a program established by the Depart- 
ment of State and administered by the Institute of International Education in New York. 

The students and teachers were chosen from over 10,000 applicants in Germany by selection 
Committees established by High Commissioner McCloy. It is expected that these carefully 
selected and promising young people will make a sizable contribution to the fostering of 
democratic principles in Germany upon their return home. 


To Study Albanian Dialect in Sicily 


Miss Angela Paratore, instructor in the Division of Modern Languages at Cornell Uni- 
versity, has received a Fulbright grant to make a study of Trabresh, a form of Albanian which 
has survived as a “linguistic island” on Sicily since the time of the Turkish conquest of the 
Balkans. Her research is expected to have special interest since Trabresh, which has resisted 
absorption by the surrounding Italic dialects, probably retains many archaic forms of Albanian 
not known to scholars in this field. 


Pan American Union 


Teachers and students of Latin American subjects are reminded that the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. has a number of helpful pamphlets to distribute free, and also a 
number of booklets, for which a small charge is made, giving interesting reliable information 
about the Latin American countries. 


Professor Francis Bull Visits the United States 


Professor Francis Bull of the University of Oslo arrived in the United States late in 
September and is lecturing under the auspices of the Institute of International Education. 
This is his first visit to this country, although before the War he had lectured in all the Scandi- 
navian countries, and at Paris, London, and Cambridge. 

In addition to being the greatest living authority on Norwegian literature, Professor 
Bull has been frequently called ‘a one-man university.” This title was earned during three 
years in a Nazi concentration camp, where he put his amazing memory and profound know!- 
edge of Scandinavia at the service of his fellow prisoners. In this period he gave some thirteen 
hundred lectures, even under the constant danger of being discovered by prison authorities. 
Since his return to the University of Oslo he has again been a popular figure among Norwegian 
students, and also to American students who have attended summer sessions at Oslo. 


United Artists Distributes Educational Filmstrip 


The first educational filmstrip to be presented gratis to schools and colleges by a Holly- 
wood studio will be distributed shortly. It will be issued in connection with the premieres of 
the motion picture Cyrano de Bergerac. H. Arthur Klein, Los Angeles educator and visual aid 
specialist has helped to prepare the strip, of which some 2500 prints are to be presented to 
leading educational institutions. A guide for teachers will accompany each strip, and the 
Stanley Kramer Studio may increase the original 2500 if schools show sufficient response. 
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University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Robert Ittner—Associate Professor 
Deaths: Frederick Zieglschmid—Associate Professor—April, 1950 
Promotions: Anna Chalfant—to Assistant Professor 


University of Alabama, University, Alabama. Departments of Romance Languages 
and German. 

Appointments: Fritjof A. Raven—Assistant Professor—from Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology 

Deaths: Dr. Marshall E. Nunn—Professor and Head of Department—June 3, 
1950 

Leave of absence: Harold L. Titus—Assistant Professor—Graduate Study 

Promotions: R. I. Little—to Head of Department 


Alabama Polytechnical Institute, Auburn, Alabama. Department of Foreign 
Languages. 

Resignations: Mrs. Flora Sarinopoulos Wilson 

Return from leave: R. B. Skelton—from University of Michigan 


Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. Department of Modern Languages. 
Return from leave: Robert Crispin—Assistant Professor—from Graduate work at 
State College 


Amherst, Amherst, Massachusetts. Department of Romance Languages. 
Leave of absence: George Banks Funnell—Sabbatical leave 
Promotions: Ernest Alfred Johnson—to Assistant Professor of Spanish 
Return from leave: Frederick King Turgeon from France 





University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. Department of Spanish and Portuguese. 
Leave of absence: A. W. Bork—Study in Mexico 


Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio. Department of Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Florence Phillips—Assistant Professor—from Ohio State Univer- 
sity 
Leave of absence: Rodney Elton Harris—Assistant Professor—French govern- 
ment teaching assistantship in Angouléme, France 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas. Department of French. 
Promotions: Lois Marie Sutton to Assistant Professor 
Henry D. Siler to Assistant Professor 
Return from leave: Lois Marie Sutton from University of Texas 


* The following material has been received between June 15 and August 30, 1950. Only 
those of the rank of Assistant Professor and above are included. 
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Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, Georgia. Department of Foreign Languages. 
Appointments: Mrs. Rosa McGee Pryse—Assistant Professor 


Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany, Oklahoma. Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Geraldine Huhnke—Assistant Professor 
Resignations: Vada Lee Beard—Matrimony 


Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. Department of Romance Languages 
(including Russian). 

Deaths: Eduardo Azuola—March 28, 1950 

Promotions: Rev. Wilfrid T. Beuvier to Assistant Professor 

Resignations: Emilio Aguila 


Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois. Department of Modern Languages. 
Promotions: Peter A. Ortiz to Professor 


Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia. Department of Modern Languages. 
Resignations: Erna Trammell 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. Department of Modern and Classica! 
Languages. 
Appointments: Ernest J. Wilcken—Assistant Professor 
Promotions: Harvey Darrell Taylor to Assistant Professor 
Resignations: Arthur R. Watkins 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. Division of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Courtney Bruerton—Visiting Lecturer in Spanish 
Frederick Wilson Jeans—Assistant Professor of Spanish 
Harry Velton—Visiting Professor of German and Linguistics 
Leave of absence: Juan Lépez-Morillas—Study in Spain, Guggenheim Fellowshi 
W. Freeman Twaddell—Director of Research, Merriam-Webster Company 
Promotions: Edward J. Brown to Assistant Professor 
Resignations: Raoul A. Pelmont—to Harvard University 
Marcel I. Moraud—to Hamilton College 
Return from leave: Albert J. Salvan—from Paris, France 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. Departments of French and Ger- 
man. 
Appointments: Esther Buchen Pese—Lecturer—from Lake Forest College 
Maurice Gonnaud—Assistant Professor—from Lycée Lyautey, Casablanca, 
Morocco 
Leave of absence: Margaret Gilman—Visiting Lecturer at Harvard University 
Promotions: Martha M. Diez to Assistant Professor 
Heinz Politzer to Assistant Professor 
Resignations: Jacques Van der Heuvel 
work on Doctorate 
Jacques Guicharnaud—to Yale University 
Return from leave: Germaine Brée—from Paris 


Assistant Professor—to Paris to complete 





University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. Department of Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Sayre Paul Meddock—Acting Head 
Leave of absence: Charles J. Beyer—Study and research in France 
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California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, California. Department of Modern 
Languages. 
Promotions: Alfred Stern to Assistant Professor of Modern Languages 


California State College, San José, California. Department of Modern Languages. 
Promotions: Mrs. Margaret Pinkston to Associate Professor 
Return from leave: Wesley Goodard—from University of Paris 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Department of 
Modern Languages. 
Promotions: José B. Alemany to Associate Professor of Modern Languages 


Catholic University, Washington D. C. Department of German and Comparative 
Philology. 
Promotions: James A. Geary to Professor 
Robert T. Meyer to Assistant Professor 
Resignations: Edgar A. Lang—Recalled to home monastery. Now Prior of 
Monastery. 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Departments of Romance Languages and 
Germanic Languages and Literature. 
Appointments: Edmund V. DeChasca—Associate Professor of Spanish—from 
University of Toronto 
Beatrice Tourtebatte—Assistant Professor of French—from Queen’s College 
Promotions: Viola M. Manderfeld to Associate Professor 
Robert M. Strozier to Associate Professor 
Resignations: Wallace Fowlie—Associate Professor of French 


City College, New York, New York. Department of Romance Languages. 
Leave of absence: Robert E. Schneider—Full Academic Year 1949-1950—Re- 
search 
Henry A. Holmes—Spring Term 1950 only—Travel and Research 
Promotions: Vincent Luciani to Associate Professor 
Gaston Gille to Associate Professor 


Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Department of Foreign Languages. 
Appointments: William T. H. Jackson—Assistant Professor of German and Clas- 
sics from University of Washington 


Resignations: J. R. Ashton—Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
Paul A. Graber—Assistant Professor of German 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: José de Onis—Associate Professor—from Connecticut College 
Leave of absence: Miriam Rieder—Tour of Latin America 
Promotions: Pauline Marshall to Associate Professor of Spanish 

Isaac Bacon to Assistant Professor of German 
Return from leave: Joseph P. Redick—from France 

Ralph E. Warner—from Mexico 

Gerhard Loose—from City College of New York 
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Columbia University, New York, New York. Departments of French and German. 
Appointments: Charles E. Passage—Assistant Professor—from Northwestern 
University 
Leave of absence: W. M. Frohock—Fulbright award 
Philip M. Sisson—(1st semester) Sabbatical leave 
André von Gronicka—(Spring semester, 1951)—Research 
Promotions: Otis E. Fellows to Associate Professor 
Donald M. Frame to Associate Professor 
Philip M. Sisson to Associate Professor 
Carl F. Bayerschmidt to Professor 
Retirements: Frederick W. J. Heuser 
Gottlieb A. Betz 
Return from leave: Lawton P. G. Peckham—from Sabbatical leave 





University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. Department of Foreign Languages. 
Leave of absence: Charles B. Lombardo—Research 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. Division of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: J. R. Frith—Acting Assistant Professor (1950-1951) 
Leave of absence: R. A. Hall, Jr.—Fulbright lectureship at University of Rome, 
Italy 
Promotions: R. A. Hail, Jr. to Professor 
G. H. Fairbanks to Associate Professor 


Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tennessee. Department of Languages and 
Literature. 

Appointments: Ed Osborne—Associate Professor 
Marriage 





Resignations: Gwendolyn Caldwell 


University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. Department of Modern Languages. 
Leave of absence: Edna C. Frederick (Second semester, 1950-1951)—Research at 
Bibliothéque Nationale 


Denison University, Granville, Ohio. Department of Modern Languages. 
Promotions: Walter T. Secor to Chairman, Modern Language Department 
Retirements: Henry J. Skipp, German—17 years of service 


University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Joseph R. Kupeck—Assistant Professor of Russian and French— 
from the University of Illinois 


DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. Department of Romance Languages. 
Return from leave: Woodrow Most—from Laval 


University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan. Department of Modern Languages. 
Promotions: Gordon L. Farrell to Associate Professor 


Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebraska. Department of Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Mother Elena Facio—from University of Havana 
Annemarie Langens—from University of Berlin 
Agatha Sidlouskas—from Sacred Heart University, Milan 
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Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia. Department of Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Bruce R. Gordon—Professor of Romance Languages—from 
Colgate 


University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. Department of Foreign Languages. 
Appointments: B. Q. Morgan—Lecturer in German—from Stanford University 
Promotions: Joseph Brunet to Head Professor, Department of Foreign Languages 
Retirements: Ernest G. Atkin—Professor of French—23 years of service 


Fordham University, New York, New York. Department of Romance Languages. 
Promotions: John Winter to Assistant Professor 


Franklin & Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Department of Romance 
Languages. 
Appointments: Charles G. Mayaud—Assistant Professor—from Lehigh Univer- 
sitv 
Promotions: Ezequiel A. Vieta to Assistant Professor 
Carl Hartzell to Professor 


Fresno State College, Fresno, California. Department of Foreign Languages. 
Resignations: Eldred J. Renk 


George Fox College, Newberg, Oregon. Department of Modern Languages. 
Retirements: Charles C. Haworth—Professor of Spanish 


George Washington University, Washington D. C. Department of German. 
Leave of absence: E. H. Sehrt—for the second semester of 1950-1951—Research 


University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. Department of Modern Foreign Languages. 
Promotions: Jules C. Alciatore to Professor of French 
John D. Williams to Associate Professor of Spanish 
Resignations: Sumner J. Smith—to become representative of D. C. Heath & 
Company 
H. Michael Lewis—to become Professor of Modern Foreign Languages and 
Head of the Department of Modern Foreign Languages at Salem College, 
Winston Salem, North Carolina 


Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia. Department of Modern 
Languages. 
Appointments: Gloria Vicedomini—Assistant Professor—from Westhampton 
College 
Deaths: Professor Paul Boesen—January 25, 1950 


Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. Department of Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Leslie Crocker—Associate Professor of Spanish 
Deaths: Esther Crooks—Professor of Spanish—August 1949 


Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. Department of Modern Foreign Languages. 
Appointments: Marina Farmakis—Assistant Professor of German 
Promotions: Herman Salinger to Professor 
Resignations: William H. Rey to University of Washington, Seattle 
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Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Department of Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures. 
Appointments: Herbert Dieckmann—Associate Professor 
Leave of absence: Louis J. Pamplume—Study 
LeRoy C. Breunig—Study 
Resignations: Jean Seznec—Smith Professor—to become Marshal Foch Professor 
of French at Oxford University, Oxford, England 


Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania. Departments of Romance Languages 
and German. 
Leave of absence: Laurence W. Wylie—Sabbatical leave to France to make a 
study of a French village for its distinctive culture traits. 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. Departments of French and Italian and 
German. 
Deaths: Professor-Emeritus Bert E. Young—December 25, 1949 
Leave of absence: Harry V. Velten—Professor—Visiting Professor at Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, Rhode Island (first semester 1950-1951) 
Promotions: Lander MacClintock to Professor 
Frances H. Ellis to Associate Professor 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Department of Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Jacqueline Maumon—Lecturer 
J. B. Ratermanis—Lecturer 


Promotions: Tacie M. Knease to Assistant Professor 
Jerémino Mallo to Associate Professor 
Guivi Malville to Assistant Professor 

Return from leave: Alexandre Aspel—from Paris, France 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. Department of Romance Lan- 
guages. 
Leave of absence: Edward Williamson—Fulbright Fellowship 


University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. Departments of Romance Languages 
and Literatures and German. 
Appointments: Philip Mitchell—Assistant Professor—from Harvard 
Promotions: Agnes M. Brady to Associate Professor 
J. Chalmers Herman to Assistant Professor 
J. A. Burzle to Professor of German 


Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kansas. Department of German. 
Appointments: Ilse Lehiste—Assistant Professor—from University of Hamburg 
Retirements: F. C. Peters—Professor—41 years of service 


Kent State University, Kent Ohio. Department of Foreign Languages. 
Appointments: Esther L. Grant—Assistant Professor—from the University’s 
Canton branch 
Promotions: Helen W. Machan to Professor 
Alberto N. Pamies to Associate Professor 
Jeanne Gilbert to Assistant Professor 
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Wm. G. Meinke to Head of the Department 
F. Dewey Amner to Professor of Hispanic Studies 
Resignations: Bernard Mikofsky—Further study 
Return from Leave: Helen W. Machan—from fall and winter quarters at Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Completion of Ph.D. in French 
Hazel M. Messimore—full year leave at University of Colorado. Completion 
of Ph.D. in Spanish 


Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. Department of Modern Languages. 
Resignations: Sheila Kragness 


Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tennessee. Department of Foreign 
Language. 
Appointments: B. A. McClendon—Assistant Professor 


Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri. Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Thomas W. Doherty—Associate Professor—from Evansville 
College 
Promotions: Hugo J. Bauer to Associate Professor 
Retirements: Anna M. Wurster—Associate Professor of French—26 years of 
service 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Department of Romance 
Languages. 
Appointments: Morris A. Springer—Visiting Assistant Professor of French 
(1950-1951) 
Leave of absence: John J. Guilbeau—Advanced study at the Sorbonne 
John A. Thompson—Executive Secretary of the Brazilian-American Institute 
in Rio de Janeiro 


Loyola College, Baltimore, Maryland. Department of Modern Languages. 
Leave of absence: George Artola—to complete work for a Ph.D. in Oriental 
Languages at Johns Hopkins : 
Promotions: Vincent Colimore to Chairman of Department 
George Artola to Assistant Professor 


Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Virginia. Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Gertrud Teller—Associate Professor—Altoona Center of the 
Pennsylvania State College 
Deaths: Lottie Barschak—Assistant Professor—April 14, 1950 


Manhattan College, New York, New York. Department of German. 
Promotions: Brother Gregory, F. S. C. to Associate Professor 
Edmund E. Tolk to Assistant Professor 


Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia. Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: John Talmage—Assistant Professor of Spanish 
Resignations: Rebecca Marriner—Further Study 


University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. Department of Foreign Language. 
Appointments: Frank Goodwyn—Professor of Spanish—from Northwestern 
University 
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Leave of absence: A. E. Zucker—Professor & Head of Foreign Language Depart- 
ment—Direct University of Maryland Extension Program in Germany 
William F. Falls—Professor of French—Resident Dean with Graduate Year 
Abroad in Paris 
Etil W. Dobert—Assistant Professor—Resident Dean with Graduate Year 
Abroad in Zurich 
Return from leave: William R. Quynn—Professor—from Paris—Research 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Departments of Romanic Languages and German. 
Appointments: Melva Lind—Dean of Women and Professor of Romanic Lan- 
guages—from Mt. Holyoke and AAUW 
Leave of absence: Jacques Breitenbucher—University Officer, University of 
Heidelberg (continued) 
Return from leave: H. L. Chace—from graduate study at Columbia University 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Departments of Romance Languages 
and German. 
Appointments: Herbert Penzl—Associate Professor—from University of Illinois 
Robert J. Niess—Associate Professor—trom Harvard 
Appointments: Benjamin F. Bart, Jr.—Assistant Professor—Pomona College 
Deaths: Warner F. Patterson—Associate Professor—February 5, 1949 
Leave of absence: Irving A. Leonard—Professor—Research 
Enrique Anderson-Imbert—To serve as Visiting Lecturer at Princeton 
Newton S. Bement—Research 
Promotions: Otto G. Graf to Associate Professor 
Hirsch Hootkins, to Assistant Professor 
James C. O'Neill to Assistant Professor 
Newton S. Bement to Associate Professor 
Charles N. Staubach to Associate Professor 
Resignations: Abraham Herman—to reside in France 
Retirements: Philip E. Bursley—41 years of service 
Wm. A. McLaughlin—44 years of sevice 
René Talamon—40 years of service 
Return from leave: Irving A. Leonard—from Mexico 
Marc Denkinger—from France 


Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. Department of Romance Languages. 
Return from leave: Dean Claude Bourcier—from Paris. Director of Graduate 
School of French in France. 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Departments of Romanct 
Languages and German. 
Leave of absence: Walter T. Pattison—Sabbatical leave to study in Spain 
Promotions: Edwin F. Menze to Assistant Professor 
Jacques Fermaud to Professor 
Emilio C. Le Fort to Professor 
Retirements: Marguerite Guinotte—32 years of service 
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University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi. Department of Modern Lan- 
guages. 

Appointments: Frank G. Halstead—Assistant Professor of Spanish 

Promotions: R. W. Tinsley to Professor 


Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. Departments of French 
and German. 
Appointments: Gaspard E. Weiss—Assistant Professor 
Leave of absence: Helen E. Patch—Sabbatical leave, first semester (Research in 
Paris) 
Paul Saintonge—Sabbatical leave, second semester (Research in Paris) 
Ruth J. Dean—Member of Institute of Advanced Studies 
Promotions: Frederic C. Sell to Professor 
Ruth J. Dean to Professor 
Resignations: Melva Lind—to Miami University 
Return from Leave: Marie-Jeanne Bourgoin—from France 


University of New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire. Department of Lan- 
guages. 
Promotions: Ernest A. Boulay to Acting Chairman, Department of Languages 
1950-1951 
Resignations: Professor Clifford S. Parker, from Head of Department; will con- 
tinue as Professor of Languages 


University College of Arts and Science, New York University, New York, New 
York. Department of Romance Languages. 
Leave of absence: Harry C. Heaton—On leave for duty in Graduate School 
Promotions: Richard A. Parker to Professor 


New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New York. Department of Modern 
Foriegn Languages. 
Appointments: Willard Skidmore—Professor of German—Formerly of University 
of Illinois at Galesburg 
Promotions: Marion E. Smith to Professor of French 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Department of Romance 
Languages. 
Appointments: John E. Keller—Assistant Professor 
Promotions: Frank M. Duffey to Assistant Professor 
Resignations: Professor Ralph S. Boggs—to accept a position in the University 
of Miami 
Retirements: William Morton Dey, Head of Department of Romance Languages 
—41 years of service 


North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Georgia. Department of Modern Languages. 
Leave of absence: Camillus J. Dismukes—Study (Foreign) 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. Departments of Romance Languages 
and German. 
Appointments: Philip A. Wadsworth—Associate Professor—from Yale 
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Leave of absence: Wm. C. Holbrook—To be Paris Director of Sweet Briar 
Junior Year in France 1950-1951 
Promotions: Meno Spann to Associate Professor 
Wm. C. Holbrook to Professor 
Harvey L. Johnson to Professor 
Resignations: Frank Goodwyn—Assistant Professor—to be Professor at Univer- 
sity of Maryland 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Department of Romance Language and Literature. 
Change of status: Augusto Centeno—from Acting Associate Professor to As- 
sociate Professor of Spanish 


Occidental College, Los Angeles, California. Department of Modern Languages. 
Leave of absence: Austin E. Fife—to give lectures on American folklore in France 
under the Fulbright Act. 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Department of Romance Languages. 
Appointments: James Doolittle—Assistant Professor 
Leave of absence: Stephen Gilman—Research 
Resignations: Claude Strauss Vigée—To accept another position 
Return from leave: Charles E. Carlut—from France 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Department of German. 
Resignations: John Frederick Goettler-—To become Lecturer in German at the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. Department of Modern Languages. 
Leave of absence: Associate Professor Antonio Marcial de la Torre—to Lima, 
Peru to continue studies on Rubén Darfo and the Andean novel 
Johannes Malthaner—to go to Strassburg and Switzerland to study Hermann 
Hesse and Romain Rolland. 
Stella Sanders—to Paris to study the contemporary French theater, and work 
toward a doctor’s degree at the University of Paris. 
John N. Alley—to France for graduate study 
Promotions: Ernst Erich Noth to Editor and Manager of Books Abroad 
Resignations: Frederick D. Eddy—to become Professor and Head of Department 
of Classical and Modern Languages at Hood College, Frederick, Maryland 
Retirements: Roy Temple House 
David Ross Boyd—Professor of Modern Languages and Editor Emeritus of 
Books Abroad 
Return from Leave: Lowell Dunham—from UCLA 


Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Oklahoma. Department of French. 
Leave of absence: Helen Rosemary Cole—research in France—second semester of 
1949-1950 


University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. Department of Foreign Languages. 
Appointments: Gustavo Corréa—Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
Leave of absence: Carl L. Johnson—to do research at Harvard University 

Perry J. Powers—to do research abroad 
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Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. Department of French. 
Promotions: Lois Gardner to Assistant Professor 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. Department of Romance 
Languages. 
Appointments: Fernando Diaz-Plaja—Visiting Professor for one year—from 
the University of Barcelona 


Pomona College, Claremont, California. Department of Romance Languages. 
Resignations: B. F. Bart—to accept appointment at University of Michigan 
Retirements: Helen Marburg—10 years of service 


Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: E. Anderson Imbert—Visiting Lecturer 
Antonio Russi—Visiting Lecturer 
Deaths: Allison Bunkley—Assistant Professor—February 1950 
Leave of absence: Ira O. Wade—F.esearch 
A. T. MacAllister—Research 
R. Willis—Research 
Promotions: Edmund L. King to Assistant Professor 
Edward D. Sullivan to Associate Professor 
Retirements: Gilbert Chinard—Professor—13 years of service 
Return from leave: E. B. O. Borgerhoff 
Walter Silz 
Alfred Foulet 


Queens College, Charlotte, North Carolina. Department of Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Caroline Richardson—Assistant Professor—from Orangeburg, 
S. ¢. 
Resignations: William Burks—to Sweet Briar College 
Katherine Tighe—Family illness 
Queens College, New York, New York. Department of Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Rosette Lamont—Tutor 
Resignations: Beatrice Tourtebatte—will remain abroad 
Return from leave: Paul Milano—from Italy on Fulbright Award 


University of Redlands, Redlands, California. Department of Spanish. 
Retirements: Eva R. Price—244 years of service. 


Reed College, Portland, Oregon. Department of Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Roger B. Oake—Associate Professor of Romance Languages— 
from University of Chicago 


University of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia. Department of Modern Languages. 
Resignations: Rolf E. P. King 
Return from leave: Professor N. Wilford Skinner—from Ohio State University 


Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. Department of Spanish. 
Leave of absence: Marion Schmale—Assistant Professor—Advanced Study 
Promotions: Marion Schmale to Assistant Professor 
John D. Dutton to Assistant Professor 
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University of Rochester, Rochester, New York. Department of German. 
Return from leave: A. M. Hanhardt—from Germany 


Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois. Department of Modern Languages. 
Leave of absence: Julia D. Ingersoll—Professor of French—to study in France 


Russell Sage College, Troy, New York. Department of French. 
Appointments: Frank W. Lindsay—Associate Professor—from Princeton 
Resignations: Etienne Baratte—Return to France 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. Department of Romance Lan- 
guages. 
Promotions: Charles H. Stevens to Professor 
Harold S. Corlett to Associate Professor 
Remigio U. Pane to Associate Professor 
Resignations: Richard L. Predmore—To become Professor at Duke University 
San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco, California. Department of Foreign 
Languages. 
Leave of absence: Mother Viola Dorsey—To assume charge of one of our other 
schools 
Mother Isabel Bartlett—To take up another position in one of our other schools 
Promotions: Mother Mary Derhan to Associate Professor 
Retirements: Professor Aurelio Espinosa—3 years of service 
Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts. Division of Language, Literature and the 
Arts. 
Leave of absence: Manfred Klein—Study 
Promotions: Anna Maria Lynch to Assistant Professor 
Return from leave: Professor Edith Helman—from Spain and Europe 


University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. Department of German. 
Resignations: Kurt Sulger—To accept position as Associate Professor of French 
at Wabash College 


University of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina. Department of Foreign 
Languages. 

Leave of absence: Colin Marguerite Abel—Advanced Study 

Retirements: Vernon Cook—Professor—35 years of service 


University of South Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota. Department of Modern 
Foreign Languages. 
Appointments: L. E. Arnaud—Professor of Spanish—from Brooklyn College 
Promotions: A. P. Hartman to Head of Department of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages 
Inez Hollingsworth to Assistant Professor of Spanish 
Retirements: Professor Grace E. Lommen, now Professor Emeritus—30 years of 
service 
Professor J. C. Tjaden, now, part-time teaching—31 years of service 


University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. Department of German. 
Promotions: Ludwig Marcuse to Professor 
Retirements: Ruth B. Day—24 years of service 
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Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana. Department of Foreign 
Language. 
Leave of absence: Richard E. Chandler—Director of the Latin American Center 
at the Louisiana State University and Visiting Professor of Spanish 
Hosea Phillips—four and a half months’ leave to continue dialect studies in 
France 


Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas. Department of Foreign languages. 
Resignations: Dorothea Dauer 
Retirements: W. M. Patterson—8 years of service 


Stanford University, Stanford, California. Departments of Romance Languages and 
German. 
Leave of absence: Gail K. Meadows (autumn quarter 1950)—to complete : 
phonetics book in France and Italy 
Roberto S. Sangiorgi (autumn quarter 1950)—Travel in Italy 
Promotions: Henry Blauth to Assistant Professor 
Daniel C. McCluney, Jr. to Assistant Professor 
Retirements: Professor Stanley Astredo Smith—38 years of service 


Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. Department of German. 
Appointments: Hilde D. Cohn—Assistant Professor 
Leave of absence: Lydia Baer—second semester 1950—1951—research and study 
Promotions: Lydia Baer to Associate Professor 
Karl Renning to Associate Professor 


Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia. Department of Romance Languages. 
Appointments: William T. Burks—Associate Professor of Spanish—from Queens 
College, North Carolina 
Joseph C. Hutchinson—Assistant Professor of Modern Languages—from 
University of North Carolina 
Resignations: Lester G. Crocker—to Goucher College 
Roberto Esquenazi—to Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. 
Camilla Hoy—to work on doctoral dissertation 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. Departments of Romance Languages 
and Germanic Languages and Literatures. 
Deaths: Ernest R. Moore—Professor—September 23, 1949 
Leave of absence: Albert J. George—Professor—Director in France, Institute of 
International Education 
Frederick H. Jackson—Assistant Professor—Research 
Promotions: Winthrop H. Rice to Professor 
Mrs. Kathryn de Lima to Assistant Professor 
Henry J. Groen to Associate Professor 
Resignations: Milan S. LaDu—Chairman—to Chairmanship at Washington 
University, St. Louis 


University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. Department of Modern Languages. 
Promotions: Enrique C. de la Casa to Professor 
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Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. Department of Romance Languages. 
Promotions: Walter H. Storer to Assistant Professor 


Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, North Carolina. Department of Romance 
Languages. 
Appointments: Richard L. Shoemaker—Assistant Professor—from Harvard 
University 
Resignations: Robert B. Johnson—to accept another position 


Washburn University, Topeka, Kansas. Department of Modern Languages. 
Return from leave: Vernon French—from Fulbright fellowship in Paris 


University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. Departments of Romance Lan- 
guages and Germanic Languages. 
Appointments: W. H. Rey—Assistant Professor—from Grinnel College 
Deaths: José Sanchez-Trincado, Lecturer—May 22, 1950 
Leave of absence: Elenora M. Wesner—Sabbatical leave 
Resignations: Nelson Esteves—-To teach French at Teachers College, Columbia 
University (1950-1951) 


Retirements: Professor George Wallace Umphrey, Emeritus—39 years of service 
Max Schertel—19 years of service 
Return from leave: Carlos Garcia-Prada 


Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. Department of German. 
Promotions: Robert Heitner to Assistant Professor 


State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington. Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages. 
Promotions: Albert W. Thompson to Chairman, Division of Humanities 
Arne O. Lindberg to Chairman, Department of Foreign Languages 


Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. Departments of German and French. 
Leave of absence: Agnes Boss—Assistant Professor—continued 
Promotions: Joseph Konrad L. Bihl to Associate Professor 
Return from leave: John F. Ebelke—from Director, Junior Year in Switzerland 
Basel, Switzerland 


Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts. Department of French. 
Appointments: Madame Alice Bourgois-Coléno—Visiting Associate Professor 
Leave of absence: Professor Livingston 
Promotions: Mrs. Charles Livingston to Professor 
Retirements: Mrs. C. Bruce Ilsley, Chairman—18 years of service 


Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut. Department of German. 
Leave of absence: Lawrence E. Gemeinhardt—first semester 1950—-1951— 
Research 


Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri. Department of Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Jenaro Artiles—Associate Professor of Spanish—from Putney 
School, Putney, Vermont 
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West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia. Department of German. 
Leave of absence: Robert S. Stilwell—European study and travel 
Lydia Roesch Strother—Recuperation from illness 


Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts. Department of Romance Languages. 
Return from leave: Professor E. Dorothy Littlefield—from Paris 


Whitworth College, Spokane, Washington. Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Emory Keith Rees—from Westmont College, Santa Barbara, 
California 
Resignations: Ruth Grob—continue further study 


College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. Department of Modern 
Languages. 
Promotions: Edward Lewis Hoffman to Assistant Professor 
Richard L. B. Morfit to Assistant Professor 
Marcel Reboussin to Assistant Professor 
Gordon B. Ringgold to Assistant Professor 
Retirements: Maximo Iturralde—11 years of service 
Return from leave: Gordon B. Ringgold—from Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. Department of French. 
Promotions: Ella B. Dohrman to Assistant Professor 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. Departments of French and Italian 
and Spanish and Portuguese. 
Appointments: Angel Valbuena Prat—Visiting Professor—from University of 
Murcia, Murcia, Spain 
Leave of absence: Professor S. G. A. Rogers I 1950-1951—research 
Professor C. D. Zdanowicz, II 1950-1951—research 
Promotions: Roberto G. SAnchez to Assistant Professor 
Robert Roeming to Associate Professor 
Resignations: José Antonio Portuondo—to Columbia as Assistant Professor 
Retirements: Professor R. B. Michell—44 years of service 
Return from leave: Professor J. E. Harris—from Paris, France 


University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. Department of Modern Languages. 
Resignations: C. J. Crowley—to take another position 


Yeshiva University, New York, New York. Division of Languages and Literature. 
Promotions: Maurice E. Chernowitz to Associate Professor 


ADDENDA' 


Drury College, Springfield, Missouri. Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Robert Pierre—Assistant Professor—from University of Denver 


‘ These items were received between September 1 and September 15. 
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George Washington University, Washington, D. C. Department of Romance Lan- 


guages. 
Appointments: James Robb—Assistant Professor—from Norwich University 
Leave of absence: J. C. Buhrman—for graduate study 
Promotions: J. C. Buhrman to Assistant Professor 
Resignations: C. D. Eldridge 
Return from leave: L. C. Keating—from Paris 


McPherson College, McPherson, Kansas. Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: V. N. Likhité—Associate Professor 


Mills College, Aurora, New York. Department of Romance Languages. 
Return from leave: M. R. Learned—from France 


Queens College, Flushing, New York. Department of German. 
Promotions: Edmund P. Kun—to Assistant Professor 
Resignations: Richard Alewyn—to study at University of Cologne 


Union College, Schenectady, New York. Department of Modern Languages. 
Promotions: Frederick A. Klemm to Associate Professor of German 


Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. Department of Romance Languages. 
Promotions: Michele Cantarella to Professor 





Articles for The Journal and books for reviewing should be sent to the Man- 
aging Editor, Professor Julio del Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. 
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Meetings and Reports 





NEW ENGLAND MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
Forty-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
May 12 and 13, 1950 at New Haven, Conn. 


The forty-seventh annual meeting of the New England Modern Language Association 
was held in New Haven, Conn. on Friday, May 12 and Saturday, May 13, 1950. 

At the Friday evening dinner, held at the Hotel Taft at seven o’clock, two speakers 
were presented. Prof. Henri Peyre of Yale University spoke on “‘America and Western Europe 
in 1950,” basing his remarks on a visit to Europe last year. He reported an almost miraculous 
recovery in Western Europe during the last five years. In France especially he found great 
faith in the future as shown in the remarkable increase in the birth rate. There is little hatred 
of Germany and a real desire to get along with the former enemy. The Marshall Plan, which 
is the greatest gesture ever extended by one nation to others in peace time, has been amazingly 
successful. In spite of their feeling of deep gratitude toward America, many Europeans think 
of us as over-mechanized, reactionary capitalists with imperialistic ambitions who hold the 
intellectual and spiritual in contempt. To counteract these false impressions and to explain 
the real America, more intellectuals, and especially teachers, should go to Europe, under 
government subsidy if necessary. We must convince the Europeans that we are not “tough 
guys” and provide some program for peace. 

In the second talk of the evening, “The Victorian Idea of a Gentleman,” Dr. William C. 
De Vane, Dean of Yale College, traced the change in attitude in England during the nine- 
teenth century as to what makes a gentleman. He contrasted Kingsley’s snobbish pronounce- 
ment that Browning could not be a gentleman because he “‘smelled of trade” with the feeling 
later in the century that a university background had something to do with it, and finally the 
sobering thought, preached especially by Arnold, that a man’s conduct has much to do with 
his being a gentleman. As a conclusion Dr. De Vane suggested that we teachers should be the 
gentlemen of the present generation, wise, steady builders of culture, and that we can do a 
great deal toward making a gentle, wise people with a broader and more charitable view 
of the world. 

The Saturday meetings were held in Linsly Hall of Yale College. The schedule follows. 


9:30-12:30—REGISTRATION 

9:30-4:00—TextTBook EXHIBIT 

10:30—Room 102 
“The Position of Foreign Languages in the Secondary Schools” A Panel Discussion. Mod- 
erator: Theodore Crosby, Hillhouse High School, New Haven. (Miss Rose Doherty, Wilbur 
Cross High School, New Haven, who prepared this part of the program and was to serve 
as Moderator, was unable to be present.) Members of the Panel: Gordon Christopher, New 
Haven High School; Hugh Packard, The Choate School; Audra M. Pendelow, Warren 
Harding High School, Bridgeport; Clarence L. Tappin, Department of Education, Water- 
bury. 

11:30—Room 102 


Henry Grattan Doyle, Dean of Columbian College, The George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., Secretary-Treasurer of the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 

“On the Firing Line for Foreign Languages” 
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The business meeting was held at 12:15 in Room 102, Linsly Hall, President Donald 
D. Walsh presiding. The report of the meeting of 1949 was accepted as printed in the October, 
1949 issue of the Modern Language Journal. The Treasurer’s report for 1948-1949 was accepted 
as printed in the December, 1949 issue of the Bulletin, with the correction of two misprints. 

Miss Edith M. Gartland, Chairman of the Nominating Committee ofiered the following 
slate of officers and directors for 1950-1951: 


President: Max Levine, Boston Latin School, Boston, Mass. 

Vice Presidents: Sister Mary Cornelius, College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Mass., 
Evelyn Fuller, Lyndon Institute, Lyndon Center, Vt., Eileen McCarthy, High School, 
Quincy, Mass., Catherine M. Martin, Bishop Jr. H. S., Providence, R. I., Ernest A. 
Siciliano, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Librarian: Eva M. Grenier, Walnut Hill School, Natick, Mass. 

Editor: Joseph Brown, Jr., U. of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

Business Manager: Alexander D. Gibson, Phillips Acad., Andover, Mass. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Edward J. Powers, Technical H. S., Boston, Mass. 

Directors (Three yrs.): Laura B. Gilmore, High School, Cranston, R. I., Jeanne M. Low, 
High School, Manchester, Conn., Elsie A. Salthouse, High School, Taunton, Mass. 


It was moved and voted that the Secretary cast one ballot for the entire slate. 

A rising vote of thanks was given to President Donald D. Walsh and the local committee 
headed by Miss Rose Doherty and Mr. Gordon Christopher of the New Haven High Schools 
for their most effective and time-consuming work in making the arrangements for the various 
meetings. 

After luncheon, which was served cafeteria style in Yale’s Woolsey Hall Dining Room, 
the following section meetings were held in Linsly Hall from two to four o’clock. 


FRENCH SECTION (Room 102) Chairman: Audra M. Pendelow, W. Harding H. S., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Speakers: Albert Mann, Wesleyan University—“Jean Giraudoux, Dramatist” Jean-Albert 
Bédé, Columbia University —“Vicissitudes et Triomphe de Balzac en Amerique.” 


GERMAN SECTION (Room 104) Chairman: Werner Neuse, Middlebury College. 


Speakers: Dean Arthur Hughes, Trinity College—‘Comparative Literature and German.” 
Hanna Hafkesbrink, Connecticut College—“Ernst Jungers Suche nach einer neuen 
Ordnung.” 


ITALIAN SECTION (Room 105) Chairman: Louis Naylor, Trinity College. 


Speakers: Thomas Bergin, Yale University—‘“Trails through Vico’s Forest.” Michele 
Cantarella, Smith College—‘Lo spirito del romanzo italiano del dopoguerra.” 


SPANISH SECTION Chairman: Ruth Gillespie, Albertus Magnus College. 


Speakers: Luis Cernuda, Mount Holyoke College—‘Unamuno como Poeta.” German 
Arciniegas, Columbia University—“Los idiomas, fundamento de la educacién.” ((Presi- 
dent Walsh read this paper in the absence of the speaker.) 


EDWARD J. POWERS 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Technical High School 
Boston, Mass. 





MEETINGS AND REPORTS 


NEW JERSEY MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ATLANTIC City 


Haddon Hall Hotel Saturday, November 11, 1950 
West Room (Tower Floor) 10:00 a.m. 

Presiding: MARIE SorA, President, Maplewood 
Program: Panel Discussion 


ARTICULATION BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN 
THE FIELD OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Panel Leader: Marie Sora, Head of Department, South Orange and Maplewood 


1, Reasonable preparation in modern languages at the end of two or three or four years of study 
in the high schools. 
Narka Ward, Head of Department, Montclair. 
. What kind of preparation college teachers would like entrants to possess at entrance to college. 
Prof. A. T. MacAllister, Princeton University. 
3. Why do high school teachers have difficulty in achieving resaonable results? 
Warren Held, Vice Principal and Head of Department, Plainfield. 
. The unique contribution of the modern language study to international understanding. 
a. High school point of view: 
Maurice Rosenberg, Central Evening High School, Newark. 
b. Coilege point of view: 
Sister Constance Marie Wallace, Professor, College of Saint Elizabeth. 
5. What suggestions can a college teacher make for producing smoother and easier articulation? 
Prof. A. W. Holzmann, Rutgers University. 
General Discussion: Audience participation 
Exhibit: Audio-Visual Aids—Franco American Distribution Center, New York City 





Luncheon: (with Classical Association) Room: 1344 ($2.50.) Time: 12:30 p.m. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AATSP 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, December 19-22 
General Program Chairman: Victor Oelschliger, Newcomb College 
Tuesday, December 19 
8:00-11:00 p.m. Executive Councit MEETING. 


Wednesday, December 20 


9:30-12:00. LiTERATURE Session. Chairman. Nicholson B. Adams, University of North 
Carolina. 1. A postilla al tema de la creacién en el auto sacramental, “El Divino Orfeo,” de 
Calderén de la Barca, José M. de Osma, University of Kansas. 2. La produccién teatral de 
Jacinto Benavente en el segundo cuarto de su actividad literaria, Jeré6nimo Mallo, University 
of lowa. 3. The Ideas of Erico Verissimo as Expressed in his Social Novels, L. Lomas Barrett, 
Washington and Lee University. 4. A Critical A ppraisal of Contemporary Spanish-American 
Fiction, John A. Crow, University of California at Los Angeles. 

12:15-1:30 Stcma Detta P1 LuNCHEON. 

1:45-3:45. LANGUAGE Session. Chairman: William E. Bull, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 1. Are We Playing Fair with our Students Linguistically? Dwight L. Bolinger, 
University of Southern California. 2. Intonational Stress Patterns of Contemporary Spanish, 
Ethel Wallis, Instituto Lingiiistico de Verano, México, D. F. 3. The Archaic and the Modern 
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in the Spanish of New Mexico, Jacob Ornstein, New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. 4. Characteristics of Spanish Usage. George E. McSadden, University of 
British Columbia. (There will be a formal discussion of each paper.) 

4:00-6:00 Executive CounciL MEETING. 

6:30-10:00. BANQuT AND Figesta. Presiding: Mrs. Elizabeth M. Mann, Newman School, 
President of Galvez Chapter. Fiesta Director: Sra. Juanita Fernaéndez de Martinez, Newcomb 
College. 


Thursday, December 21 


8:00-10:00. BREAKFAST FOR ALL MEMBERS, WITH CHAPTER REPORTS. 

10:30-12:30. ANNUAL BustNEss MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

1:00-2:30. LuNcHEON. Presidential Adress: William H. Shoemaker, University of Kansas. 
:30-4:30. High Scuoor Session. Chairman: J. Wesley Childers, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany. Theme: Foreign Languages and General Education: A Sales Program 
1. Strictly Among Ourselves, Irene Zimmerman, Bucknell University. 2. The Place of Spanish 
in General Education in Texas, Esther Brown, Austin High School, El Paso. 3. A Kansas 
Experiment: Spanish in the Grades, Agnes M. Brady, University of Kansas. 4. Language in 
the Elementary Schools: Third Force or Fifth Column? Lurline V. Simpson, University of 


to 


Washington. 
7:00-7:00. ExecuTIvE Councit MEETING. 


on 


Friday, December 22 
Sightseeing. 
Nore: Plans are being made for a Joint AAT Luncheon in New York during the MLA Meeting 
there. The tentative date is December 29 
Graypbon S. De Land 
Secretary 
Florida State University 
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associations or directly through the Business Manager, Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 
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Gwynn, J. Minor, Curriculum Principles and Social Trends. Revised Edi- 
tion. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1950, pp. xxii+768. Price, 
$5.00. 


Prof. J. Minor Gwynn has given us a most valuable contribution in his revised edition 
of Curriculum Principles and Socval Trends with which many administrators, counselors and 
teachers are familiar. This revision involved rewriting the greater part of the book since 
drastic changes have altered the “thinking and practice with regard to the school curriculum” 
since 1943, 

Obviously, as in the earlier edition, the author exercised great care in presenting the 
findings of his recent studies of the changes in the curricula in the elementary and in the 
secondary schools of the United States, with special emphasis to the recent curricular de- 
velopments. 

In the main, the body of each chapter has been left intact; only the outmoded statements 
have been changed and the footnotes altered to add or to substitute references. We find many 
changes in the list of figures and some changes in the list of tables used as well as in the source 
references found at the end of each chapter. This, the special bibliography, and the extensive 
index have been added to and brought up to date. The revision retains the organization of the 
original edition. 

Since the modern emphasis on the organization and construction of the curriculum has 
been steadily away from the use of textbooks as content-to-be-memorized, there have been 
new controversies regarding the use of textbooks and materials used in the schools. Regardless 
of the controversies the textbook is still the ‘‘main tool employed by the teachers.’ This 
edition includes a 1947 very interesting survey of textbooks by the Chicago Tribune. This 
survey included over fifty textbooks, and some guides for teachers, pamphlets, newspapers 
for pupils, and other materials for schools. Emphasis is placed upon the utilization of audio- 
visual materials as supplementary instead of substitutionary aids to instruction on the various 
grade levels and in the various subject matter areas. An excellent list of the most recent aids 
commonly employed in teaching is given. There is distinctly a new trend toward broadening 
the services and facilities of the school library through a “materials bureau.” This is described 
in detail, and is found to be most satisfactory in many school systems. 

One of the most valuable contributions of the revised edition is to be found in chapter 
xi, a section devoted to Reading Readiness and the Comics. This is a noteworthy contribution 
of the author to problems pertinent to the elementary school level. 

Many factors influence and control the pupils’ readiness to read, so important now since 
there are differences of opinion over the educational influence of the “comic” book. The “com- 
ics” books were discussed as one reading readiness device for many different grade levels. 
The author states that since the great majority of comic magazines do not describe comic or 
humorous situations, “action comics” is a more accurate name. 

The report of a recent conference ~n re Jing showed that a broader conception of reading 
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Whatever the ultimate objective, the student will not profit much from the exercises, 
for they are based entirely on the Russian text of each lesson. To answer the questions cor- 
rectly or to fill in the endings is much too simple. All the student has to do is to copy the 
identical sentences from the Russian text. He is never forced to make an intelligent choice, 
to apply the grammar he has learned in a different context. Throughout the book the student 
is indeed never required to apply the grammatical rules. He is only asked to identify gram- 
matical phenomena, a purely passive exercise, insufficient for acquiring a real knowledge ot 
the language. The exercises, then, are entirely insufficient for the student who wants to learn 
to speak the language. Repeating correct sentences or learning passages by heart, which the 
author seems to require, is one out of several good exercises for oral-aural training, which, 
however, is not to be confused with conversation. One learns to speak a language only by 
trying to express what one wants to convey, not by repeating what has already been read or 
memorized. 

The exercises of the five review lessons—in itself an excellent idea which should be in- 
cluded in every textbook—suffer from the same fault. Again nothing is left to the ingenuit 
or imagination of the student. Only now, besides the usual questions and fill-in exercises, he 
is suddenly confronted with an English-Russian translation which was not included in the 
regular lessons. He is also required to know the perfective forms of imperfective verbs, a too 
difficult exercise if active knowledge was not stressed before. 

Therefore, it seems, if this book is used to give the student only a reading knowledge, 
the exercises are of the wrong kind, and if the aim of the course is speaking as well as reading, 
the exercises are insufficient and the teacher would have to make his own distinction between 
the words which should be learned for active use and those which have only to be recognized. 
He would then also have to make new exercises where the active vocabulary only is used in 
different contexts. This he would have to do in any case since there are not enough exercises 
to fill several class periods. 

Conversational Russian, then, could be made into an excellent textbook if: 

a) The Russian texts were rewritten, leaving out most of the words which are not neces- 
sary for a first year vocabulary; 

b) The exercises were so devised that only part of the material be assimilated for active use. 

c) Many exercises were added using the active vocabulary and forcing the student to apply 
the grammar in different contexts. 

The result, evidently, would be a very changed book. But the many good features, such 
as the excellent grammar-section and the very attractive general appearance of the book, 
make a new edition, incorporating the above suggested changes, highly desirable. Then, at 
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id D. Walsh, is so well 
that it is necessary to 
oroofreaders. It will be 

» wey ext, 

oa8 Carciu.., ...ed the puipose of this bo which is a revision and 

. of nis well known Introductory Spanish published by the same company. (W. 

W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1946.) We feel that, on the whole, Professor Walsh has made 

this revision and condensation in a very sensible and effective way. We mean by this that 

he has not deleted the interesting coplas, pen drawings, menus, and maps that help to give 

pep to the lessons. Many times the little things in a text, as in life, are important. For example, 

at the bottom of the picture on page 77, the title, “La vida es siesta,” is sure to arouse interest 
in the teacher as well as the student. 

In several instances Professor Walsh has continued to show his interest in the trends in 
contemporary spoken Spanish by giving first place to the most used forms of Spanish. For 
example, in presenting the third person masculine singular direct object pronoun, (p. 60), we 
find Jo given first place, whereas many of our older grammars considered le the usual form. 

Although Professor Walsh explains in simple idiomatic English the difficulties of Spanish 
grammar, it is easily seen that he expects and encourages the use of Spanish in the classroom. 

Professor Walsh has provided for regular and systematic review throughout his text. 
Besides the review provided for each five lessons, a general review (pp. 155-160) is an excellent 
idea, 

We prophesy that this book will be one of the most popular of the shorter Spanish be- 
ginning books. 

James O. Swarn 

University of Tennessee 

Knoxville, Tennessee 


Turk, LAuREL H. AND ALLEN, EpitH M., El Espanol Al Dia, 2 vols., 256 
and 282 pp. of text respectively, D. C. Heath & Co., 1949 and 1950. 
Price $2.48, each. 


Attractiveiy bound and giving evidence of the most careful planning, El Espatiol Al Dia 
is intended for a two year high school course in Spanish. 

Book One, in forty-five lessons and nine reviews, presents the essentials of grammar 
along with the common idiomatic constructions, approach to the subject being from so many 
different angles as to avoid monotony and to maintain the interest of the student. Each 
lesson has five sections: a dialogue, grammar explanation, “cuestionario,” and abundant 
exercise and composition material. From the very beginning Spanish is presented as a living 
language, and the subject matter of the exercises deals with the common, practical situations 
of every-day life. Rules of grammar, idioms, conjugations and vocabulary are evidently in- 
tended to be mastered by constant use rather than by the old-fashioned memorization. Each 
review lesson has a passage of supplementary reading material, including anecdotes and short 
sketches dealing with various phases of Spanish and Latin American customs, history, etc. 
(For complete review of Book I see M. J. L. December 1949.) 

Book II has twenty-eight lessons, and a section of “lecturas.” The first eight lessons deal 
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with a review of all verb forms and points of grammar covered in Book I. The dialogues are, 
naturally, longer and more complicated, the grammar items summarized, and the exercises, 
although briefer, more varied. Lesson IX-XXIV are devoted to new grammatical material, 
and follow the pattern of those in Book I. Lessons XXV-XXVIII deal with social and com- 
mercial correspondence. The reading section, mentioned above, consists of ten short stories 
and a one-act play, chosen from the works of representative Spanish and Latin American 
authors. 

El Espanol Al Dia has between the covers of its two volumes a complete and adequate 
two-year high school course in Spanish—grammar, reading pronunciation, conversation, 
composition, verbs and idomos. No effort has been spared to make it interesting and enter- 
taining, an important feature these days. 

Special attention has been given to the visual, as the host of views of Spain and Latin 
America, plus numerous drawings and maps, aid materially in giving the student a clear 
picture of what the Spanish speaking world looks like and how its people live. Completion of 
the course under the guidance of a competent teacher should give the boy or girl a thorough 
grounding in the fundamentals of Spanish, and enable him or her either to handle advanced 
college courses easily and well, or to use the language in daily life with pleasure and profit. 
We feel that the authors of EJ Espatiol Al Dia are to be commended for an excellent job of work. 

McKENDREE PETTY 

College of Saint Teresa 

Winona, Minnesota 
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